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ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE—Jullien’s Concerts.— 
Positively. the Last Appearance but One of Miss Catherine Hayes.— 
Programme for this evening, Monday, Nov. 17:b, 1856. Part. 1.—Overture— 
* Fidelio,” Beethoven (first time’ this season). Li ay Sire Rossini’s Opera 
“ Comte ya Jullien. op Ten Pea get in E flat, from the ‘Symphony in 
G,” Mendelssohn, Scotch Air—‘‘Auid Robin Gray,” Miss Catherine Hayes, 
Sclo—Cornet—‘*The River and the Star,” Anyetina (first time of performance), 
Herr Keenig (his first a rance this season), Polka—‘‘ My Mary Aun” (seventh 
time), Jullien ; dedicated to Mrs. Barney Williams. Symphony—Larghetto, from 
the ‘Symphony in B,” Beethoven. Jullien’s New French pg re 
time of performance)—composéd as & companion to the lish Quadrille, on 
French popular melodies, military airs, marches, etc. Introduction; ‘‘ Rendez- 
moi, trie, qe oi mburir,” pérfotihed on the Cornét-d-pistons by Herr 
Heir” No. ”" i¢ Tambour,”-marcheet chanson; No. 2. ‘La voila, 
cette ce chérie,’’ National song, with Variations for Flute, Flageolet, Oboe, 
Clarinet, and Cornet, performed by MM. De Folly, Young, Oollinet, Lavigne, 
Sonnenberg, aud Koenig; No, 3. ‘‘Veillons au salut de l’Em: ire; No. 4. ‘‘ Le 
Petit Caporal,” with four variations for Uphicleide, by Mr. Hughes; No. 5. ‘‘La 
Movaco,’ an old Fren¢h: tufie, favonrite of Napoleun tie First, and performed 
| ma mo at his appearance by the military bands and fifes of the old Empire. 
‘inale—‘“ Partant pour la Syrie,” ‘Vive |’Empereur”, ; 
Part II. Opera—Grand Operatic Selection from Verdi's Opera IL. TROVATORE, 
with Solos for Cornet, Oboe, and Ophicleide, by Herr Koenig, M. Lavigne, and 
Mr. Hoge (positively the last time,but one this season). Polka—The celebrated 
‘* Vocal Polka,” Alary (by desire), Miss Catherine Hayes. Valse—‘‘ Paul et Vir- 
ginie,” Jullien (first time this season.) Bautasia—~‘ Viole d’Amore.” (Souvenir, 
d’Ecosse), Schreurs, Herr Schreurs Symphony—Allegro and Storm, from the 
“Pastoral Symphony,” Beethoven. Valse—‘‘Lily of the Valley,” D’Albert. 
Duo—Violin and, Violoncello, Servais; MM. Camille’ Demunck and Ernest 
Demuntk; jeutie._ Galop—“ Pelissier,” D’ Albert 
On ——— November 19th, will be performed, for the first_time, a grand 
selection from Verdi’s Opera, LA TRAVIATA, with Solos by Messrs. Le Hon, 
Lavigne, De Folly, Sonnen , Duhem, Hughes, and Kenig. 
To commence at Eight o’clock ; an interval of twenty-five minutes between the 
> 


parts, f 

Prices of Admission :—Promenade“Is;; Dfess Circle, 2s. 6d. ; Private Boxes, 
10s. 6d. ; #1 1s,, and upwards. Private Boxes to be secured of Mr. Nugent, at 
the: Box-Office of the Theatre; at all the principal Libraries and Music Sellers; 
and at Jullien and Co,’s, 214, Regent-street, 


ACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY.—Exerer .Hatt.— 
Conductor, Mr. Costa.—The Concert Season will commence. by the perform- 
— of Hindel’s Oratorio, Pea tame al on Friday, 28th November instant.— 
ersong de Sybepribere requested to.)ply at the Society’s 
Office, Bee 1, where Prospect dates the.forthcomiug interesting 
Se “on. —The, subseription..is one, two and three 
guin yer annum.—A Choral Rehearsa!, under the’ direction of Mr. Costa, 
will be held inthe Mal), on Friday next, at Hizht o'clock, ExacT TIME, 
fete = those who desire to take part m the pcrformance are expected punctually 
attend. 


ACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY.—EXETER HALL. 
The Committee have the pleasure to announce that having in view the most 
efficient commemoration of Handel in 1859,—that year beiug the centenary ot bis 
death,—an arrangement has Mags aes with the Directors of the Crystal Palace 
! 
“Crystal Palacéin the« arly Summer of 1857, with 
WO THOUSAND THREE HUNDRED PER- 
FORMERS. Full particulars: will .be made jic-in-due. time, The Secietys 
Rehearsals and Performances at Exeter Hal! will not only be carried on with the 
accustomed regularity, but will derive more than usuabinrerest: from the Festival 
arrangements. The Bommittee my now prepared to furnis!) printed particulars to 
Pan off proff-ribg rea ilyefficient amatetir aasistaice for the Festival, 
either upon personal “application or by letter, aidressed to the Handel Festival 
Committee, at the Office ot the Sucred Hamoni¢ Society, No. 6, Hx ter Hall. 


Besos ACADEMY -OF MU STC.— King’s 

1e ipationof candidates forthe two King’s" Scholar 

i aad dhe aaa vatated at Ohriatoas will ‘take -plaee at’ the 

Saturday, 20th of December next. Candidates, whose age must not 

t “years, will send ir their vames and” 

addressex to the Secretary, at the Academy, accompanied by the recommendation 

of a subseriher to the institution, on or befire the 18th December. The. ertificate 

of birth, must-be produced :previous tothe candidates bein allowed to compete 
fora ip. By ordir of the! Committee, J. Gimson, Secretary. 

Royal Academy of Music. Tcnterden-street, Hgnover-square, Nov. 12, 1856. 











Academy, © 











‘PEDAL PIANO.—To be Sold, a Square Piano, in perfect 


order, fitted with two octaves and a third of C pedals. Price £9 10s. 
Address Pp, 13, care of Mr, Fisher, Angel-court, Throgmorton-street, 
4 


el Mugical Festival, of three days durationyy 





SOVEREIGN LIFE OFFICE, 
49, ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON. 


FOUNDED. 1845, 





TRUSTEES: : 
B. Bond Cabbell, Esq., M.P. 


The Earl Talbot. 
Sir Claude Scott, Bart. Henry Pownall, Esq. 
This Company offets— AiP2eoOR 


The Security of a large paid-up Capital. 
Moderate Rates of Premium. 
Exemption from all other Charges. 
H. D. DAVENPORT, Secretary. 


ILBYE ‘COOPER (Tenor), 93, Park-street; Grosvenor- 
square, Teacher of Singing. 


M® MANUEL GARCIA begs. to announce that he 

wiil return to London the 24th of November. All letters to be addressed, 
till the end-of'the month; tor4@; Albemarle-street, Piccadilly ; aud from the Ist of 
December, to-his’new residence, 8, George-street, Hanover-square. 


M& AND MADAME R. SIDNEY. PRATTEN beg 
to.inform their Patrons, Pupils, and Friends, that they have removed to 
24, Holles-street, Cavendish-square, where, in future, they will hold their Guitar, 
Concertina, and Flute Classes, aud give instruction. 

July 17th, 1856. 


EMOVAL.—MR. TRUST, Organist of St. Mary’s 

Church, Paddington, and Principal Harpis: of the Royal Italian begs 

to announce that he -hasremoved from Westbourne Grove, to No. 13, Portsdown 
Road, Maida Vale. 

















LANOFORTE TUNER AND REPAIRER.— Wanted 
immediat-ly, in a first-rate establishment, a steady and experienced tuner 
and.repairer, where another is-also kept. "y need apply'wtio cannot produce 
unguestion. ble testimonials as to ability and’ character. -Ad¢ , stating terms, 
agey-and-reference; to Messrs. Halé-und Son, Pianoforte Warettonse, Cheltevham, 


TANOFORTES. — Allison and. Allison have the best 


description, in rosewood, from 26 guineas.—75, Dean-street, Soho. 


CRIBELLE'S NEW HARMONIC E VIOLIN 
STRINGS are used by the most eminent performers in Europe. They 
stand all climates, bear pullin: up to A, and last much longer than any other. 
Mows, A. Vinaan, Sole Agent, 14, East-place, Kennington-roadg(A vn v be 
sent; on receipt of Six Postage Stamps. FX ant es 














ib Ms CANTICLES, ATHANASIAN ORR _ 
sed in tiie Daily Service of the Churchof England. Pointed for iting, 

with "tetooienian jm by John Sewell, Organist. of St-Leunard’s, Bridge- 

north, from wiom copies may be had. Is, each, post free. om 


RUDpnE NORDMANN’S LAST PIECES for the 


Piano-Forte. All short and effective. 1—Libiamo, from La Traviata. 2— 





Isabelle; Romance on a French air. 3—La mia letizia. 4—Miserere, from Il 
Vrovatore.) 5—Ah, che “la ~ Morte; dittos™” The Sixth/ Ait) Of7 De, Beriot. 
Prices 28/ 6d atid 4a each, ~B-osey and Sons, Holles-street.” ~ » 





UDOLF”~ NORDMANN’S NEW ~PIANO-FORTE 
DUETS. Prices 3s. and 4s. each. 1—I] Balen... 2-—-Com’e gentil. 8—A 
ocara. 4—La Donnae mobile. 5—Fra poci ame. 6—La mia letizia, 7—Suona 
la tromba. 8—Son Veruin vezaosa, Bovsey and Sons, Holles-street. 


FUEN®Y SMART'S CHORAL’ BOOK, obntatai taining Aa 

selection of tunes employed in the English Church, newly harmonised for 
four Moots organ, in Ramee Sana different ways, suitable to the sentiments of 
the Psalms. Price 5s, in cloth. Boosey and Sons, Holl 
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NEW MUSIC PUBLISHED BY 


ADDISON, HOLLIER, AND LUCAS, 
210, REGENT STREET, 


n 
Qu 
. 


JOHN BARNETT’S LATEST SONGS, viz. :— 


*¢Go, thou art free” John Barnett us oe ee ee oe « 3 0 
“My home beside the Guadalquiver.” Ditto as oe ee ee ee 
** Wild Rose.” Ditto .. oe ase oe ee ee oe ee 26 
A New Edition (abridged) of Barnert’s ‘‘ School for the Voice” oe oe 2 : 


Joun Barnett’s ‘Schvol for the Voice,” complete és oe oe o 


cosTa’s “ELI,’? FOR THE ORGAN. 
Airs and Choruses, &e.,. arranged by E. T. Cupp, viz. :— 


The Overture to Eli, arranged by E. T. Chipp eo ee ee ae oo (28 
The Morning Prayer as ditto ditto .. oe oe oe oe > ee 
The Evening Prayer(Air) ditto ditto .. oe oe oe ee « 2 0 
Blessed be the Lord (Chorus) ditto ditto ee ee ee oe - 2 0 
If thou shonld’st mark (Chorus) ditto ditto oe oe ae as ee 
Woe unto us (Chorus) ditto ditto ee ee oe ee ee -- 2 0 
Blessed, Hallelujah, Amen ditto ditto or oo a oe 2 0 
March cf the Israelites ditto ditto oe ae re os oe 2.0 
cosTa’s “FLI,’” FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 
By WILLIAM HUTCHINS CALLCOTT. 

Admired movements from Costa’ vs ‘‘ Eli,” arrauged for the Pianoforte (Solos) 
by W. H. Callcott, in 2 books a each 5 0 
Accom):s. ‘for Flute, Violin, and Violo. (ad lib. ) to each book . theset 8 0 
Ditto, arranged as Pianoforte Duets, by W H. Callcott, in 2 books.. each 6 0 
Accomps, (ad lib.) for Flute, Violin, and Violo., to ag book .. theset 3 0 

THE 103rd PSAL 
Composed for the Bradford Festival, 1856, by W. a. 1 (Me sjeaaed - 15 0 
Or, separately .. os oe - each 2 0 
No 1 —Praise the Lord, Omy s: mal (Air, foprano). 
—'Ihe Lord is full of compassion (Air, Contralto). 
3.—For he knoweth whereof we are made (Recitative, Tenor). 
4.—The Lord hath prepared nis throne (Air, Buss). 
MENDE-SSOHN’S LIEDER OHNE WORTE 

Adapted (first time) to words shes ie W. LOVELL PHILLIPS, "wo, 
Dream of tie Desert .. ee 2 0 
Gondolier’s Adieu oe oe sé oo os oe ee os o 2 0 
Oh, fir some fairy wings os ae oe ee us ee oo oe 
Silent stream oe ae oe oe oe oe ee oe oe o 2 0 
Silver rills .. oe oe be oe oe oe ee oe ° - 20 
Voices of youth .. oe ee ee ee ee ee o 20 
When fancy waves her magic wand |. oe oe ee oe - 20 
Oh, for some mournful strain .. oe oe eo oo oe ee 2 0 
Twilight hour ak ee ee ee ee a 3 8 
How brightly shineth yonder star (Duet) ee oe oe oe ° 2 0 


To be continued. 
NEW MUSIC FOR HE PIANOPORTE, 
Composed by J. THEODORE TREKELL. 


Agnese (Remance\, dedicate to Miss Emily Hugies Hughes oo -o 32 
Evening Star (The), Morceau E'egan , dedicated to Miss Warner ao F's 
Heart’s Ease (Moree: iu de Salon), inscribed to Miss Oliver ‘ 3.0 
J. se) hine (Valse bril ante , cedicated to Miss Bass. Cambrian Ho suse, “Ryde 8 0 
La Hose sans Epine Mo:ceau briilante.. dedicate: to Miss Cooke 3 0 
L’Orgie «iu Brigand (Morceau de Fantaisie), dedicated to Miss Arabella. 
Goddard. ssi BO 
La Belle Alliance (Deux Fautaisies 2 la V alse). dedicated to Miss Forrest . - 3 0 
La Czarine 4 (Op. 28) . 3.0 
Morning Siar (Compan: onto the “ Evening Star’ b dedicated to Miss Lomax 3 0 
Partant Pour lu Syrie (Fantaisie Militaire) ° oe oo 8 0 
POLKAS. 
Garrison Polka sic oi ES oe és es Se -- 20 
Osborne Poika .. oe oe x oe oe ae oe o 2 0 


GALOPS. 
The Garrison Galop oo a os e ax oe oe se oo SS 


W. H. HOLMES. 


The Sighing Wind (Impromptu by W. H. Holmes) - os oe so C8 
BEkNSDORF. 
Les — Précieuses sites ada tim 7 le Piano, jaa E. Bernsdorf), 
eac. << oe oe o- ‘ - 2 0 


Cc, MI LSON, Junr. 
The Metan Waltz gpa P layed by Mr. aaa 's aoa, omens ved 
C. Milson, Junr.)  . oe 40 
WRIGHT. 
The Gem of the Ball Polka (Lllustra'ed, comp: sed by John Wright.) o 2 6 
POU R-PART SONGS 
Music by Mrs. MOUNSEY BARTHOLOME 
The Lark now leaves his Wit'ry Nest (a four-part Song) ‘ 
Gentie Spring again is bringing 
POLYHYMNIA—A collection of Part Songs and Glees, ‘for three Soprano Voices, 
Book L coutains :— 
: Hail, dawning Spring. 4. Reward, 
5. Winter. 


. The ‘Butterfly 7. 
. The Fairies’ Lutaby. 6. Hurrat: for Queen Victoria, 
Price, 5s. complete; the vocal score sep: rately, 3s. 
POLYHYMNIA—A collection of Part Songs and Glees. Book II. contains: — 
1. There is a Hz avy Land. 4. Hope. 
2. A Morning Song 5. Come, Honey Bee. 


"oo 


6 
6 


3. Proveibs. 6. Good N git. 
Price, 5s. complete; the vocal score separately, 3s, 
ALSO 
FOUR-PART SONGS, in Five Books, each ee oe « 5 0 


Composed by J. L. HATTON. 
London: Appison, Hotter AND Lvoas, 210, Regent-street, and 47; King-street, 








JUST PUBLISHED BY 


EWER & CO., 390, Oxford Street, 
BEETHOVEN’S OVERTURES, 


NEWLY ARRANGED FOR THE 
PIANOFORTE, 


AND 


BY PERMISSION HUMBLY DEDICATED TO 


HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT, 
BY 
ERNST PAUER. 

8. d, 
No. 1. Prometheus, Op. 43, in C ate aii ote oon RD 
2. Cariolan, Op. 62,in C minor... SoC Hee wae 
3. Leonore (first overture), Op. 72,in C .., as we 28 
4, Leonore (second overture), Op. 72, in C va vn DO 
5. Leonore (third overture), Op. 72, in C ... bes wa? Fae 

6. Fidelio (on fourth overture to “ Leonore,”) Op. 72, 
in E we al me er ie at aa 39 
7. Egmont, Op. 84,in F minor _... ms iis Ene tile 
8. Ruins of Athens, Op. 113, in C ... ie 96a Pe Sad 
9. Namensfeier, Op. 115, in C ai ve aid on ee OD 
10. King Stephen, Op. 117, in C flat “uve ava i APO 
11. Weihe des Hauses, Op. 124, in C awe Pee <3, ae 


Complete in One Volume, price 18s. 





In offering this new arrangement of all the Overtures of Beethoven 
to the musical public, we beg leave to state that we have been in- 
duced+to publish it, it being generally admitted that none of the pre- 
Most 
of the arrangements were published soon after the overtures were com- 
posed; but since that period the Pianoforte has undergone such 
alterations and improvements, both in compass and tone, that the 
effect produced by the earlier arrangements on a Pianoforte of the 
present day is that of an incorrect translation of the original com- 
For instance, the tremolando movement was frequently 


vious arrangements have fully satisfied the musical connoisseur, 


position. 
introduced to represent certain orchestral effects, but on a modern 
Pianoforte would be most laborious and ineffective. Nor is 
the tremolando the most satisfactory mode of expressing pas- 
sages of orchestral force, for it often gives tiring noise instead of 
intelligible sounds, Moreover, in some of the former arrangements the 
positions of the different instruments have often been reversed, in order 
to render the execution easier, thereby completely altering the cha- 
racter of the composition. 

We therefore beg to offer the present arrangement, and hope it will 
be found to meet the requirements of the present time, the arranger 
having discarded all that is not essential, while he has fully endea- 
voured to retain the true spirit of the original. 

J. J. EWER & Co, 

890, Oxford-street, London. 
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ORGAN, 


We have already announced the fact that the Town Council 
of Leeds have granted the sum of £5,000 for an organ to be 
placed in their magnificent Town-Hall. Most people would sup- 

se that, this being done, all difficulty was at an end, and that, 
from henceforth to the day of “ opening,” everything would sail 
smoothly and rapidly along either to success or failure as the case 
might be. Not so, however. There are other “ courses” besides 
that of “ true love,” which never do, and never are, to run smooth, 
it seems. Formerly, the question was how to get the money ; and 
now, when, thanks to the omnipotence of an Act of Parliament, 
this necessary commodity lies ready to the committee’s hands, a 
fresh embarrassment has broken out,—namely, how to spend it. 
Not that there is any chance of the cash being changed away 
for anything else than an organ (and a “ big” one, too) ; but the 
great question appenne to be as to what this organ should be, 
and how it may best be obtained. An “organ committee,” it 
seems, has been nominated out of the members of the corpo- 
ration, and the gentlemen composing it appear to be in no very 
enviable position just now. As is natural enough, they are 
worried and perplexed unceasingly, by all sorts of remon- 
strances, schemes, and recommendations, from all kinds of 
people, possessing every shade of competence for the monito- 
rial office, from much to nothing at all. But, over and above 
this, the committee seem oppressed with such a dread of 
responsibility as—fashionable though it now be in “ depart- 
mental” affairs—was not formerly a corporation attribute. The 
fact is, as we understand it, that there are two influential parties 
struggling for the possession of the committee’s ear. The one 
advises that competent professional assistance should be obtained 
for the design and superintendence of the organ, and the other 
insists that an organ-builder should at once be selected for the 
unaided performance of the whole work. The first asseverates 
that professional opinion is absolutely necessary, and that to this 
arbitrament the matter, sooner or later, must come ; while the 
second as stoutly maintains that the taste of the manufacturer 
is all sufficient for the purpose, and hints, moreover, awful 
things about “jobbery,”—a sin in which, of course, professors 
are naturally self-indulgent, and organ-builders as naturally 
immaculate. No doubt, each party is eminently conscientious 
in the advocacy of its views, while the committee is, apparently, 
in the condition of that distinguished historical character who 
was always of opinion that “much might be said on both sides.” 

We have these little particulars from a correspondent, who 
has also forwarded us certain Leeds journals, in which the ques- 
tion has already undergone a very tolerable amount of ventila- 
tion ; and from these we shall now make a few extracts. First 
in order comes the Mercury of September 13th, in which there 
is a kind of preliminary article ; but as this confines itself to a 
point (the necessity for having an organ in the Town-hall) which 
was decided by the subsequent vote of the council, we need not 
further refer to it. Next on the list comes another article in 
the Mercury of September 20, in which the business is attacked 
more in detail. After a very forcible string of reasons—derived 
from the magnitude of its site and the variety of uses it must 
subserve—why the proposed organ should be of none less than 
first-class magnitude and completeness, we come, at length, to 
what is deemed the pith and marrow of the whole question ;— 
as the writer has it, “how are we to obtain such an instrument as 
will fulfil all the conditions indicated?” Almost at the outset 
of the enquiry the one grim and particular ghost of the com- 
mittee is brought out into full view :—thus— 

“From many letters addressed to us, we infer that there is, in some 
quarters, an aversion to the employment of professional assistanco in 
procuring an organ for our Hall. There is a disposition to believe that 
the organ-builder wants no advice, and that professional assistance, in 
fact, implies professional jobbery, and is wholly unnecessary, if even in- 
nocent. One or two of our correspondents, indeed, boldly state 
instances of gross peculation, under pretence of professional super- 
intendence, and “point the moral” for the guidance of present trans- 
actions,” 

So then, we suppose, some of those slippery dogs, the “pro- 
fessors” have been, not only uselessly, but even culpably, at 
work, somewhere or other, in pocketing large commissions, to 


the particular benefit of no one except themselves All this is, 
doubtless, reprehensible to the last degree, and merits exposure 
wherever it can be proved ; but the Mercury very sensibly and 
straightforwardly, as we think, declines to be impaled on the 
spikes of the ex uno disce omnes principle, and so continues,— 


“With such particular instances, we can, of course, have no public 
concern. Noneof our readers will accuse us of affection for “ jobbery” 
in the abstract, but while heartily concurring in its condemnation, we 
are not obliged to believe all professional men unfit to be trusted merely 
because a few may have failed in a very obvious duty.” 


The Mercury is strongly in favour of securing professional 
assistance for the design of the Town-hall organ ; and its argu- 
ments—although far from carried to the extent of development 
and illustration of which they are capable—are, even in their 
present shape, we think, quite unanswerable :—~ 


“The value of professional assistance in the case of our Town-hall 
organ may, we think, be tested by a few simple considerations. There 
can be no doubt that the improvements, successively effected in the 
manufacture of musical instruments have always been suggested and 
enforced by performers. Advancing executive dexterity in the player 
has uniformly created wants which the then condition of his instru- 
ment could not supply, and thus the art of performing has continued 
in perpetual action on the art of construction. It may safely be 
affirmed, in short, that the skill of the player has invariably preceded 
and stimulated that of the manufacturer. Take, as a familiar instance, 
the pianoforte. There can be no question that the executive demands 
of the great pianists during the last quarter of a century have com- 
pelled a total change in the character of the instruments produced 
both here and abroad. The first grand pianoforte made thirty years 
since would be a mere tin-kettle compared with an Erard or Broadwood 
of to-day. In like manner, the organ in this country owes all its 
present excellences to the suggestive skill of its professors. Without 
this stimulant, organ-builders would have clung to their old-fashioned 
devices, secure of employment, without the trouble or risk of experi- 
ment. Besides this fact of experience, there is the very obvious 
inference that performers must, surely, be the most acute judges of 
what a performer requires. In varied qualities of tone, and m the 
various mechanical artifices by which these may be combined, wants 
must necessarily arise in the player’s imagination, which could scarcely 
occur to even the most skilful constructor. In proof that this is not 
merely speculation, we have unexceptional authority for stating, that 
in several large organs, of unquestionably excellent manufacture, here 
and on the continent, which have not been thus professionally directed, 
the really skilful player finds many inconveniences which greatly 
embarrass him, and which a mere suggestion would have obviated ; 
and, on the other hand, that in almost every instance, the performer’s 
convenience, and, by consequence, his power of using the instrument to 
the best advantage, is in direct proportion to the amount of able pro- 
fessional assistance contributed to its design. Professional assistance, 
in such a case, may, of course, be more nominal than real. If the 
professor go no further than suggesting how many ‘diapasons’ and 
‘principals’ (such we believe to be the technology of the business) his 
organ should contain, his ‘assistance’ is but of small amount. He is 
little more than the middle-man between the organ builder and his 
employer. He recommends the one to the other, stakes his judgment 
for what it is worth, on the issue, and pockets his commission. Of 
this kind of thing we are not now speaking. The professional skill we 
desire to see procured in the case of our Town-hall organ, is such as an 
architect would interpose between the wishes of his clients and the 
technical practice of his builders; a professional skill which, warned 
by its own executive necessities, and instructed by all that is everywhere 
in progress, should dictate the adoption of every excellence within the 
given limit of price contained in the repertory of the modern organ 
builder’s art. 

“On this point, also, another very important—though, perhaps, 
common-place—question occurs to us. Suppose the idea of pro- 
fessional assistance discarded, and an organ-builder selected at once to 
design and manufacture the Town-hall organ. Furthermore, suppose 
the design in this case to be accidentally as perfect as a European 
conclave of performers could desire it. Suppose the organ completed, 
and the bill presented for payment. What, now, in the absence of 
professional assistance, is to assure the organ committee that the work 
is executed in accordance with the specification, or, even, in any way 
properly performed? Nothing that we know of; unless, indeed, the 
committee were to undertake a preparatory course of amateur organ- 
| building, which, like most other cases of amateurship, would probably 
| only add one more to the many verifications of that old proverb 
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which tells us what kind of patient that man has who acts as his own 
physician.” 

“ Many men, many minds,” however, as teacheth the proverb. 
We now turn to the per contra side of the account ; and here the 
first thing that comes to hand is an extract from the Leeds Times, 
of October the 11th. In this case there is nothing like “mincing” 
the matter. That terrible bugbear, professional “jobbery,” 
breaks out at once, and is seized and cudgelled forthwith with 
a good deal of dogmatic, though perhaps, not handsome verna- 
cular. The Times (Leeds) evidently thinks a “spade” is a 
“ spade,” and determines to call it one : 

“We must confess, after the very handsome manner in which the 
Council has made the necessary and liberal grant, that it would much 
grieve us to find the instrument disgracefully jobbed. Such a consum- 
mation of the business would be a standing reflection on the town. 
We have already numerous and sufficient examples of the style of 
instrument we require in the noble organs of the Panopticon, York 
Cathedral, and in those placed in the halls of Birmingham and Liver- 
pool. It would be absurd to suppose that the builders who were 
competent to supply the world-famed instruments we have indicated, 
were not equally competent to put forward specifications for our town- 
hall organ, without the intervention of any professor whatever. Pro- 
fessors of music cannot have that intimate acquaintance with the 
interior mechanism and requirements of an organ which the builders 
themselves possess. Ask half-a-dozen organists in Yorkshire their 
ideas of an organ, and of the capacity requisite for a given locality, and 
you wil find them all differ in opinion. Drawing but one conclusion 
from these incontrovertible arguments, we are decidedly of opinion 
that it would be far better to spend the commission a_pro- 
fessor would require in making additions to the organ, than to 
sacrifice time, patience, efficiency, and money, in trying extra- 
vagant and unreasonable experiments. The course we would 
urge upon the Town Council would be this —to apply to such 
builders as Hill, Gray and Davidson, or Willis, and obtain their speci- 
fications. Upon the receipt of these estimates, the town council might 
safely delegate the choice to such men as Mr. Chipp, of London, Dr. 
Camidge, Mr. Stimpson, of Birmingham, or Mr. Best, of Liverpool— 
men who are regularly occupied in the use of large organs, and who 
are consequently possessed of a great amount of practical information 
respecting them. The selection having been duly made, the further 
conduct of the work may be safely left in the builders hands. The 
town council may rest assured that builders of the eminent rank of Hill 
and Messrs. Gray and Davidson will sustain their professional repu- 
tation in any engagements they may undertake. The name of a good 
builder is current for centuries—long after the mere organist has returned 
to kindred dust. By adopting such a step the town would save the 
professor’s commission of £300 or £500, the “extras” would be kept 
within a reasonable and legitimate compass, there would be no errors 
of judgment on the one hand, or hazard or scientific experiment on 
the other, and the work would be better completed under the responsi- 
ble direction of the contracting party. By the employment of a good 
builder—one whose works are acknowledged and estimated all over 
the world—we should be certain to get a first-rate instrument. We do 





not want a gaudy framework of nonsensical embellishment, but we 
require a handsome and efficient organ—and one that will stand the 
test of time. Feeling strongly that such a step as giving a commission 
would open the door to useless expenditure of public money—to the 
frivolous or fantastic experiments of theorists—that we have already 
examples of first-rate instruments in existence—that mere players can 
know but little of the requirements of such an instrument as we are 
contemplating placing in the new town-hall—and that the reputation of 
the builder is staked upon the complete success of his work—we have 
the greatest confidence in the plan we have indicated, and hope the 
town council will adopt it. We shall then be certain of securing a 
magnificent instrament—equal to any in the country—and one which 
will do honour to the public spirit of the people of Leeds, and reflect 
due credit to the judgment and sagacity of our local legislature.” 
Whether, or not, all this be intended in reply to the Mercury, 
we are, of course, ignorant ; but there cannot be a doubt, we 
imagine, that the latter has all the strength of the argument on 
its own side. The Times, indeed, deals almost wholly in asser- 
tions, and the peculiar infelicity of its assertions is that, one and 
all, they are susceptible of almost direct disproof. We have 
already said that the arguments of the Merewry, though conclu- 
sive to their extent, are insufficiently carried out. Their defect— 
arising, of course, from want of that thorough acquaintance with 
the technical history of the subject which cannot be expected in 





even the ablest general journalist—we shall forthwith endeavour 
to supply ; and therein, as we hope, show reasons why the posi- 
tions of the Zimes are wholly untenable. Organ-builders, in 
general, we believe, will give the Musical World credit for 
having done something, at least, towards the advancement 
of their art. We need not, therefore, assure them that we 
design no reflection on them when we advocate the just claims 
of the professors. 

Meanwhile, the amount of space already occupied, warns us 
to “stay further proceedings till next week.” 








THE HANDEL STATUE AT HALLE. 
To the Editor of “ The Atheneum.” 

You have already, in the Atheneum, announced the designs in pro- 
gress at Halle, the birth-place of Handel, for holding a centenary feati- 
val there in 1859, with the purpose of erecting a statue to him in his 
native town. It was added, too, to the announcement, that the leading 
English musicians and professors had been, or were to be, invited to 
contribute their simultaneous efforts to carry out the idea. Now, a 
higher object of musical interest than honour to Hindel could not by 
any ingenuity be propounded to the lovers of the greatest music; for 
if there be such a thing as a settled fact in the art, is it not that, with 
every musician’s advancing experience, and by every fresh opportunity 
of comparison, Hiindel’s glory rises, and brightens, and deepens, and 
spreads—that the variety, no less than the vastness of his genius be- 
comes more and more admitted, better and better appreciated. Thus, 
any majestic celebration in memorial of such greatness as his should be 
responded to reverently, gratefully, and cordially by the people of 
England. But ere plans are formed or committees convoked, permit a 
lover of Hiindel and debtor to the Germans to suggest some reason 
why, if English memorial there be, it should stand on English, not on 
German ground, should be raised in the place of our great fellows 
citizen’s labours and death, and not of his birth. Never was there a 
German musician who less bélonged to Germany than Handel. Ere he 
had written a single one of the works which entitle him to statue and 
laurel crown, Hindel’s intercourse with his native country had ceased. 
It was during half a century’s residence in England, betwixt the year 
1710, when he came to the Haymarket Italian Opera to compose 
Rinaldo, and the Good Friday of 1759, when he died, that his great 
productions were written—in England and for England. Not one of 
them that could be named is with German words. They were produced 
to glorify our festivals—to suit our fashions—to meet our powers of 
appreciation as well as of execution. Nor is it asserting too much to 
say that in Germany, up to this day, the love of Hiindel has not pene- 
trated Handel's countrymen as it has penetrated Hiindel’s  fellow- 
citizens; that his works are not so well known, not so frequently, and 
never so adequately performed there as here. We English put all our 
enthusiasm into “For unto us achild is born,” the “ Hallelujah,” 
“The horse and his rider ;” the Germans sing these choruses strictly, 
but without any unction of sympathy or tradition, or national pre- 
ference. 

There is no reasoning about these differences, no explaining why thé 
musical pilgrim must seek in one place for Palestrina, in another for 
Gluck, with a certainty that there he will have the real meaning drawn 
by the executants from the poet’s work; but when we are raising an 
artistic monument, should accident (for such is birth) mee | define and 
decide the place ? should not the more important sequel of such acci- 
dent be considered? Let superstition rise its memorial pillar on the 
spot where the cradle stood, but let Hope and Faith build their shrines 
on the place where the Prophet lived and struggled, taught and 
triumphed. Another question raises itself on the occasion, less large 
and generous, still not to be wholly overlooked. How is it possible to 
forget former instances of musical commemoration in which Germany, 
having appealed to England for assistance, has failed in herself contri- 
buting much beyond such appeal? The Mendelssohn Scholarship is 
not the only case’in which German reverence has said, “Do let us dip 
into England’s purse,” the while clasping her own strong box tight. 
This would matter nothing, were there any real feeling of confraternity 
in art betwixt Germany and England. But that there is little on their 
side, all who know the land and its men must admit, They profit by 
us, they respect our probity, but they love us little, and esteem our 
judgment less, This is no “firebrand flung about” in sport. Let us 
have truth all round, as the best courtesy or the most courteous ani- 
mosity. If English artists and amateurs think it well to join Germany 
in erecting a statue to Hiindel in Halle, and not in Hanover-square or 
“ near the Abbey,” let them at least stipulate, like the “nation of shop- 
keepers” we are still reputed to be, that no sum shall pass across the 
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channel for any such purpose, unless a proportionate amount—say 
twice as much—shall have been raised in Germany by those suing for 
extraneous assistance. F.C. 








A PAPER ON THE ANALOGY EXISTING BETWEEN 
MUSICAL SCALES AND COLOURS. 


BY GEORGE B. ALLEN, MUS. BAC., OXON. 
(Continued from p, 695.) 


TnE introduction to the Creation is a “representation of Chaos.” 
It is painted in the most gloomy and murky colours, commencing with 
dark brown, Re minor, and, with the exception of a few short passages 
in crimson, Mi flat, and crimsonish purple, Re flat minor, keeps moving 
among the tertiaries. Out of the gloom and obscurity of the picture 
spring occasionally snatches of melody, played on various instruments, 
depicting fairly the elements leaping out of the confused mass, Then 
follows the recitative, “In the beginning,” sung by a bass voice. This 
is also in dark brown, Do minor, modulating into warm russet, Mi flat 
minor, which melts into crimson, Mi flat major. The following chorus, 
“ And the spirit of God moved upon the face of the waters,” begins in 
the same key, but soon changes into dark brown, in which it remains 
until “light” bursts forth on the chord of Do major, white. The 
sudden change of colour here produces a most wonderful effect. After 
moving about so long in hot, dark colours, the glare of light is almost 

inful, 

In the full blaze of the newly-created light remains the next recita- 
tive, And God saw the light.” Most delicious is the effect of the 
contrast between this and the ethereal blue of the following solo, 
‘* Now vanish before the holy beams!” At the words describing the 
downfall of “ hell’s dark spirits,” we return to the dark tertiaries, brown 
and black, and in these keys the chorus comes dropping in “ despairing, 
cursing rage,” and, after some confusion, we see, as it were, “ their 
rapid fall,” and then the “new created world” spring up. In the 
colouring of this world Haydn has committed an error. He has painted 
it blue. When we think of the earth, we think of green, because it is 
the predominant colour; but when we think of heaven, we think of 
blue. Haydn has erred more than once, as we shall presently 
see, in regard to these two colours, green and blue; and he has 
used the latter, when he should have used the former. Certainly 
there is a great similarity of character between them, and both are 
equally delicious, but blue is most tranquil and heavenly. Now 
that Haydn and other great masters have occasionally made mistakes 
is no proof of the falsity of an analogy existing between scales 
and colours; but, on the contrary, is a proof of the truth of it; for 
by it we find we can transpose a piece of theirs effectively when they 
have failed in colouring, their picture truthfully. In the present 
instance, if we transpose this piece, “A new created world,” into Mi 
major, emerald green, it will convey a more perfect picture of the earth 
to us, although the music does not lie well for that pitch. The same 
may be said of that charming little bit of a pastoral scene in the reci- 
tative, “‘ And God said, Let the earth bring forth the living creature.” 
Here in fancy we see the shepherd boy leaning against a tree, playing 
his pipe, while his flocks are browsing around him. The blue here 
certainly gives most repose to the scene, but the true colour would 
have been green. Anotier similar mistake occurs in the terzetto, 
“Most beautiful appear,” but though this commences in blue, it soon 
modulates into green, and remains chiefly in this colour, A greater 
mistake we find in the colouring of the song, “ With verdure clad,” 
which, according to Bombet, was a favourite of Haydn’s, and he re-set 
it three times, This song, whose object is to describe the earth putting 
forth grass, and herbs, and trees, Haydn has painted red. Therefore, 
however beautiful it may be in form, it fails to suggest the picture he 
intended. The only bit of true colouring in it is at the words, “ With 
copious fruit the expanded boughs are hung.” Here the luscious 
crimsonish purple produces an effect equal to the best bit that Lance 
ever painted! The following chorus, “ Awake, the harp,” is joyful and 
grand, and is therefore in the golden key, Re. There is no colour 
which calls up such an idea of grandeur as yellow; therefore all the 
see masters have chosen the scale of Re for their grandest choruses. 

aydn has been well called the Claude Lorraine of Music; and the 
next piece we shall examine proves that he well deserves the name, 
The introduction to the recitative, “In splendour bright,” depicting 
the sun’s rising, is as choice a bit of colouring as any chef-d'euvre of 
that artist. It is of course in the yellow key, and commences with a 
soft note on the violins, a mere speck of light, One instrument after 
another comes gliding in, and the chords gradually spread out and 
increase in strength, until we have the full blaze of the sun in his 
glorious majesty. After some time the moon’s rising is represented by 





the basses stealing in, and creeping up slowly “ with softer beams, and 
milder light,” in the clear, cool, grey key. Immediately after we behold 
“ The space immense of vaulted sky, in countless numbers radiant stars 
adorn,” in a shower of notes in the blue key. Then a little modulation 
prepares us for the following chorus, “The heavens are telling,” in the 
white key, which is perhaps the next grandest to yellow ; and this closes 
with dignity the first part of the oratorio. In the third part there is 
another exquisite landscape, representing “Early Morning,” which 
we must not overlook. This is, of course, in the emerald green key. 

Among other pieces which are not landscapes we find also rich 
colouring. For instance, the duet and chorus, “ Of stars the fairest.” 
Here we are principally dependent on colour, for we haye the same 
form, with scarcely any variation, repeated over and over again, and 
yet always with effect. It begins in pink (being preceded by a duet 
and chorus in the white key), and after the subject has been repeated, 
it deepens into red ; this modulates into purple, in which colour the 
subject is again repeated. It then melts into crimsonish purple, and 
then deepens into warm russet, after which it sinks into purplish rus- 
set, and then black ; and out of this mass of warm colours we emerge 
into a clear cool grey, which is positively refreshing, and when the same 
subject is once more repeated in this colour it appears quite new 
through this charming variation of colour. It is this rapid change of 
colour which constitutes the great charm in Haydn’s music. The same 
may be said of Mozart’s. Ancient composers scarcely.ever ventured 
out of the key they started in, and consequently their music, though 
often beautiful in form, is monotonous in colouring. Hiindel, that 
Michael Angelo in painting, that Milton in poetry, is the great histo- 
rical painter ; and his pictures, like all historical paintings, depend 
more on form than brilliancy of colour. Yet none, with all their care, 
ever produced such marvellous effects as he did with a few touches of 
the most simple colours. Mozart knew this when he said, “ Handel 
knows best of all of us what is capable of producing a great effect. 
When he chooses he strikes like the thunder-bolt.” So also Haydn 
felt when he said, “ This man is the father of us all.” 

The author of Sacred Melodies, speaking of Hindel’s chorus, “The 
many rend the skies with loud applause,” says, ‘“ Hiindel mistook the 
properties of the key of Mi major when he used it for this chorus. 
Though higher than Re it is less loud, as it stretches the voice beyond 
its natural powers.” Read for “properties” colour, and the error is 
at once proved. He has painted this bold, noisy subject a delicate 
green. 

In Beethoven’s works we mect with extraordinary effects of colours, 
as astonishing as they are beautiful. He frequently broke through all 
the laws of modulation established in his time with glorious effect. 
His colouring is rich, deep, and dark, and, to show off its intensity, he 
invariably used a patch of white. May we not call him the Rem- 
brandt of music? We will now glarce through his Sonata, Op. 7. 
The principal colour of the first movement of this is crimson. The 
first motivo is in crimson, Mi flat; and according to the rule for the 
grand duplex form of construction, in which form this movement is 
written, the second motivo is in the dominant, Si flat—red. Now there 
is but little or no contrast between these two colours, therefore much 
art is required to introduce the second nicely. And such we find here. 
After the first subject has been exposed, we have touches of purple of 
various hues, and other colours thrown into contrast well with the 
colours of the seeond subject, which accordingly comes in with effect, 
At the cadence of this, we have a heavy dash of black, and then a mass 
of white. This shortly softens into pink, and this deepens into red. 
Then follow slight modulations which lead to a lonely accessory idea, 
purely Beethovenish, still in red, but shaded with purple, which gives 
it a soft, cool, mournful tone. The second part commences with inces- 
sant modulations. Here we have brown, purple, purplish russet, black, 
a slight touch of yellow, which fades into olive green, and this soon 
fades into a cold greyish blue. In this colour a few bars of the first 
motivo appear. Then they are repeated in citrine, and then, by a 
magical touch of warm colour, they melt into crimson again, when the 
opening motivo returns with charming effect. From this to the end 
crimson and the warm colours reign supreme. Occasional touches of 
purple, and at the fortissimo passage a little purplish russet to set off 
the following pink passage, and a few dark touches just before the 
coda, are the only modulations of consequence. 

Erratum.—In the first part of thia article in the Musical World, of 
Noy. 1, in the first line under the table of Major Scales, for “only” 
read “ why.” 

(To be continued). 


Avper has written the music of a new ballet expressly for 
Mdlles, Rosati and Ferraris, It it now in active rehearsal at 
the Académie Impériale de Musique et de Danse. 
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AMERICA. 

New Yorx.—(From our own Correspondent)—After the trash 
that has been written about Meyerbeer by certain German, 
and, I am almost ashamed to add, American critics, it is 
pleasant to stumble over something like a sober and logical 
view of his merits. In reference to L’Htoile du Nord—which 
has recently been produced here by M. Maretzek’s company— 
with Mad. de La Grange as prima donna—the New York 
Musical World has the following :— 

“THE NORTH STAR. 


“The new opera is exceedingly novel and entertaining. Its pictures 
of life have a wild and barbaric interest, and are new to the American 
public. The war with Russia has produced an undercurrent of 
romantic interest in this people, which serves as a new basis on which 
to found modern stage-romence. It isa relief to see new figures in our 
scenic landscape. The Cossack looks well on the stage. The invasion 
of this northern horde, in the first act, is fresh and picturesque to a 
remarkable degree. Like northern boars and bears they huddle fiercely 
in, wild with passion and greed, to be subdued by a fair young girl, 
who appeals to their superstition :—for even nature in the rough, and 
at the roughest, has somewhere a helm which it blindly obeys—can one 
but get his hand upon it. 

“Like all the works of Meyerbeer, this is a carefully written opera. 
No one probably ever took more care, or gave himself more time to hit 
the nail of effect precisely on the head, than this writer. Mozart was 
impulsive. He wrote with no idea of immortality. He finished his 
overture to Don Giovanni, twixt sleep and awake, the night before the 
first performance; and the ink was not dry on the paper that the 
orchestra played from at the rehearsal the next morning. Meyerbeer 
would take more time than that, to decide whether the first chord of an 
overture should be minor or major. He seems to write always in full 
and alarmed consciousness, as to a possible immortality, and a receding 
or progressing in the public estimate of his powers. Pope was deter- 
mined to be a poet, and coolly made up his mind to be one beforehand; 
and the same seems to be true of Meyerbeer as 1 composer. But 
Mozart and Beethoven were composers because they could not help it, 
and in spite of themselves. In the one case, the men were possessed 
of their genius—in the other, they possessed themselves of it, appa- 
rently, by main force. 

* But despite all this careful elaboration and forecast, this calcula- 
tion of musical and scemic effect, this bringing-to-bear of all that can 
dazzle the eye in scenery and costume, and this patient waiting of years 
for the opera to grow mellow, and to throw off its redundancies, 
despite all this—or rather by reason of all this—what a clear and 
symmetrical work is presented at the last! Great is the merit and 
great the recompenses of industry! Life is short, but it is ever long 
enough judiciously to wait—and we think the life of Meyerbeer teaches 
this lesson. His early failures, too, in Germany, which were signal, 
and repeated and complete—the discouraging contemporaneous suc- 
cesses of C. M. von Weber, his fellow pupil with the Abbé Vogler ; his 
wise changing of the scene to Italy, and his study and coming out afresh 

there—what capital art-lessons, and life-lessons, are contained in ail 
this! We advise our friends who hear this opera (should not the un- 
expected close of the season prevent their soon hearing it again) to 
listen well to the instrumentation. It will reward them. Meyerbeer 
has the immense advantage over the modern Italian composers, that 
‘his early education was not neglected. His melody is not the foam 
that tops the sluggishly-rolling wave beneath—but the wave itself rolls 
to deep melody. For, in the dark waters of his accompaniment there 
disport gold-fish, that flash in the sunshine of his bright fancy, and 
illumine the depths below. Meyerbeer is no surface-composer.” 





Innspruck.—The Liedertafel have been presented by Carl 
Mozart, son of the immortal composer, with the drinking glass 
which he used during the last three years of his life. 

THE Pors v. MeverBEER.—The authorities at Rome objecting 
to the word “devil” appearing on the walls of that holy city, 
have changed the title of Meyerbeer’s opera from Roberto i 
Diavolo, to Roberto di Picardia. Moreover Bertram, the fiend, is 
translated into a magician, and divers other changes are effected. 

Tae AurHor anv THE Actress. —Happening to pay a visit to 
Voltaire one day, Mdlle. Clairon threw herself at his feet, ex- 
claiming in the words of Aménaide, “Oh, my tutelary God!” 
M. de Voltaire immediately knelt down in his turn, and 
inquired in the most commonplace tone; “Well, now we are 
both on our knees, how do you do ?” 








Paris, Nov. 12th.—(From a Correspondent.\—The Opéra- 
Comique is quite in vogue just now. Jean de Paris, one of 
Boieldieu’s most popular works, has been brought out for the 
début of M. Stockhausen (well-known in the concert-rooms of 
London) in the part of the Sénéchal. He has a barytone voice 
of considerable range, and he sings with taste. As an actor, 
M. Stockhausen is awkward and stiff—faults that may be attri- 
buted to inexperience. Mdlle Boulart, in the part of the Queen 
of Navarre, showed herself an agreeable vocalist. In the air 
“ Beau troubadour,” she was warmly and deservedly applauded. 
M. Delaunay Ricquier was not quite “the thing” in the part of 
Jean; the music is much too high for him. M. Lemaire was 
very amusing as the Aubergiste. The opera altogether was 
successful. 

Meyerbeer’s Etoile du Nord has nearly accomplished its two 
hundredth representation. A new “sensation” is experienced 
by the d/asé Parisians in witnessing the charming performance 
of Mad. Cabel in Catarina, and the Opéra Comique is crowded 
every night the Etoile du Nord is played. The parts in which 
the acting of Mad. Cabel is seen to the best advantage, are in 
the finale to the second act, when, condemned to death by the 
inebriated Peter, she endeavours to recall herself to his remem- 
brance and fails. The intense grief expressed in her countenance, 
as she is led away by the soldiers to be shot, is natural in the 
extreme. In the last act, when Catarina, almost bereft of her 
senses, is recalled toreason by the encounter with her brother, &c., 
Mad. Cabel is equally effective and charming. In the first act, 
her physical capabilities are less manifestly equal to her “good 
intentions.” The singing of Mad. Cabel throughout the opera 
is perfect. Her vocalisation, and the ease with which she over- 
comes all sorts of difficulties, place her in the first rank of those 
who have made the Opéra-Comique one of the greatest attrac- 
tions of the “ metropolis of amusements.” 

The “star” at the Jtaliens lately has been Alboni, who, as 
Ninetta in the Gaza Ladra, has made a positive furore. It is 
unnecessary to describe her performance of a part in which she 
has been heard and admired so much in London. Suffice it that 
the incomparable cantatrice was enthusiastically applauded 
throughout the opera, and recalled at the end with acclamations. 
There is no “claque” at this theatre. Mario has arrived, and 
it is expected will make his rentreé in the Puritant. The next 
novelty will be Madlle. Piccolomini in the Zraviata, The 
greatest excitement prevails among the dillettanti, and every 

jlace has been bespoken, although the precise night of her début 

lon not yet been fixed. Quite tiie talk of the town is the visit paid 
by the little vocalist to the Vaudeville to witness the Dame aux 
Camelias, the original of the 7raviata. Piccolomini was so 
affected by the performance of Madlle. Doche, that she “ wept 
like a child.” 

At the Académie-Impériale the long expected opera, Za Rose 
de Florence, of M. Biletta, composer of White Magic, was pro- 
duced on Monday night in presence of the Emperor and Em- 
press. The piece is not worthy a place in the répertoire of the 
grand opera. It would suit the Vaudeville and theatres of that 
calibre ; orit would make a very good ballet. Indeed it bears 
some resemblanc to a ballet produced some time since under the 
title of La Jolie fillede Gand. M. Biletta’s music does not make 
us forget the poverty of the libretto, It is a succession of dance- 
tunes. The length of time this opera has been in preparation, 
and the frequent delays in its production, caused a great deal of 
curiosity to hear it, but “the mountain brought forth a mouse.” 
The theatre was crowded, and the “ claque” in great force. 

Among the curiosities to be seen in Paris at the present 
moment is Vivier’s winter residence in the Rue de la Ferme des 
Mathurins. It is situated on the roof of the building, and the 
ingenious cornist has contrived, with great labour, to make an 
entrance to it through the side wall, which, like most of those 
in Paris, are of great thickness. The time required, however 
to reach his apartments is considerable, nearly fifteen minutes 
being required to make the voyage. When once, however, the 
goal is reached, all fatigue is forgotten, and the traveller revels 
in the elegance that surrounds him, and in the extensive and 
beautiful view of Paris, which spreads out far beneath him. 
Among the latest visitors were MM, Rossini and Auber, 
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GLUCK AND LAVATER. 

Ar the time of Gluck’s first efforts in the lyric drama, he had 
occasion to make a journey to Zurich, where Lavater, who was 
then laying the foundations of a school since so celebrated, was 
residing. The German musician had heard vaguely of Lavater’s 
physiological labours, and, without precisely believing in the 
infaliibility of his doctrines, or without putting implicit faith in 
his observations and prognosticatious, Gluck’s ardent spirit and 
mind, so enamoured of the marvellous, had become warmly 
interested in all that was elevated, new, daring, and brilliant in 
the hypotheses of the learned innovator. He profited, therefore, 
by his sojourn at Zurich to pay Lavater a visit, 

The founder of the School of Physiognomy was in his study, a 
perfect museum, containing casts, moulded with the most fas- 
tidious exactness, of all the illustrious personages of the time. 
He was engaged in terminating the voluminous correspondence 
to which he was accustomed to devote the greater portion of his 
mornings. He did not so much as appear to perceive the arrival 
of the musician, and, carried away by his ideas, continued 
writing his letters, without even turning his head towards the 
new-comer. This had lasted for upwards of half an hour, and 
the maestro was beginning to grow tired of waiting so long, when 
Lavater, suddenly casting upon him his blue eyes, full of intelli- 
gence and tenderness, said :— 

“ Whom have I the honour of addressing, sir ?” 

“ Excuse me, sir,” replied the musician, smiling. “ Excuse me 
if I do not answer the question you have asked, and if I leave 
to you the task of doing so. There is no doubt with your 
penetration and sagacity the task will be an easy one, Allow 
me, therefore, to ask you who I am, and what I am ?” 

Gluck’s intention was evidently to embarrass the illustrious 
savant, but the latter was accustomed to challenges of this 
description, and, on more than one occasion, had come forth 
triumphantly from these difficult ordeals. Without appearing, 
therefore, at all shocked at the maestro’s answer, he began to 
study attentively Gluck’s features and physioguomy, terminating 
his examipation by exclaiming, at the expiration of a few 
minutes— 

“No—I am not mistaken. You are a musician.” 

“That is true,” replied Gluck ; “butit is a very vague qualifi- 
cation. Could you name the musical speciality which I parti- 
cularly cultivate?” 

At this fresh question Lavater was silent, and appeared to 
be plunged in profound reflection, Suddenly he interrupted his 
meditations. 

“Yes, that is it,” he said. “You are a composer—yes, a 
dramatic composer. The qualities distinguishing you are— 
vigour, energy, daring, elevated sentiments, grandeur of ideas, 
and—there,” he continued, taking down from one of the shelves 
of his bookcase a volume, magnificently bound, “I would lay a 
wager you are the author of that score.” 

Gluck east his eyes upon the work and recognised one of his 
operas, entitled Zhe Fall of the Giants, which had just achieved 
a colossal success all through Germany. The astonishing and 
prodigious sagacity of his interlocutor both amazed and terri- 
fied him. 

“This is not all,” continued Lavater, while his face gleamed 
with inspiration, and his voice assumed, from minute to minute, 
a& more solemn accent: “this is not all. You are destined for 

reat, for magnificent things—you will leave behind you a 
uminous track in the career you pursue. You will be the 
founder of a great school, for there is within you an immense 
power of creation, and, moreover, that eagerness for the struggle 
and the combat which render chiefs illustrious, and victory 
certain.” 

Three years subsequent to the interview we have described, 
Gluck was in France, where he brought out his Jphigénie en, 
Tauride, that chef-d’euvre of inspiration and genius, and which 
imparted fresh youth to the forms of the lyric drama. On this 
occasion, the musical world divided itseif into two camps, and 
the name of Gluck, rendered greater by the contest, has come 
down to us, glorious and respected. Thus Lavater’s predictions 
regarding the celebrated German composer were realised in 

every particular, 





Axsoni’s AzucenAa—(F rom the Courier Franco-Italiex)—And 
now let us change pens. Let us take a new one. We are about 
to speak of Mad. Alboni. But why should we speak of her, and 
for whom? For herself? She does not read, or she has given 
up reading, the papers. She is not to blame, What would she 
learn from them? That she sings like a nightingale (if it be true 
that nightingales are such excellent musicians, which we are far 
from believing), and that she is in the enjoyment of perfect health. 
What news! The ovations she receives and her own mirror would 
enlighten her a thousand times better on thése two points than 
all the statements of the feuilletonists. Those who have heard 
her, would look with contempt on our vile prose, and with 
reason. After underlining the most superlative hyperboles for 
the entire length of a column, should we have given the secret 
of that privileged organisation? Should we have recalled to 
our readers that shower of melodic pearls which falls from her 
lips? For those who have not assisted at one of those represen- 
tations, of which she constitutes the whole attraction? Well, 
then, yes! We should be quits for our exaggeration, for they 
would not fail to make this graceful compliment, and all would 
be said. But, after all, our words would have one good result ; 
which would be to invite them to go and hear her, and to-day 
rather than to-morrow—to-morrow rather than afterwards ; for 
there is a certain kind of music which, in the long run, must 
fatigue certain voices: and, in this case, it is not for the voice 
we fear, but for the representations, seeing that Madame 
Alboni is the last person in the world likely to injure her 
voice, and at the simple suspicion of such a crime she would 
eut short the adoption of her new répertoire. To those who 
have not heard her, we may say that she who calls herself 
Alboni, can sing the air of Azucena as well as the rondo from 
Cenerentola ;—above all, that in the recital of the second act, in 
the air of the third act, and in the scena of the prison, 
Madame Alboni proved that she possessed the true instincts 
of a tragedian; that she knows how to play a character as 
well as to sing it ; and finally, that she knows not only how to 
infuse soul into her voice, but to animate in a two-fold degree 
that voice, by acting alternately passionate and heartrending, 
always dramatic. It was a little surprise to which Madame 
Alboni, in the character of Azucena, had in store for those who 
had rated her performances as too sober in Cenerentola. See 
poor Cinderella coming out asa tragedian! She only knows 
how to sing “gorgheggiar.” Is it that Madame Alboni does not 
sufficiently realize this rdle of gorgheggi? But, once the sombre 
Azucena—youy have seen! Fear nothing ; 

“Non piu mesta aceanto al foco 
Stard sola a gorgheggiar.” 
And then what frantic bravos, what overwhelming, unanimous, 
and prolonged applause followed allthese morceaue! Strange ! 
We have found something new to applaudin Alboni! That is 
her greatest triumph. 


A FRANK piece or Apvice—A singer, endowed with a sten- 
torian voice, which defied every attempt at classification, was 
very desirous of knowing what was the best course for him to 
pursue, and, consequently, determined on asking Cherubini for 
his advice. By an extraordinary chance, the latter happened to 
be in a very good humour when his visitor was announced, and 
received him very courteously. “Sit down at the Se 
and sing something,” said Cherubini. The artist, di not 
require to be told twice. Encouraged by Cherubini’s kind 
tone, he gave his powers full scope, and sang in a manner to 
shake the very walls of the Conservatoire. “Have you . 
heard me sufficiently?” he inquired. “Oh, quite!” replied 
Cherubini. “In that case, would you be kind enough to clear 
up my doubts, and tell me what line of business I ought to 
adopt?” “Well, I should say that of town-erier,” replied the 
celebrated but rather bearish maestro. 


Maprip.—Amateurs here mention a tenor of the name of 
Senor Don Belort, who has been singing with success at the 
Teatro del Circo. He is stated to have a voice of the Donzelli 
class, and to sing the national airs of Spain with great effect. He 
is engaged at the Italian Opera House, Paris, and will soon make 
his débat, 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

J. 8S. M—We are unable to furnish our correspondent with the 
desired information. He should put his question in the form 
of an advertisement. The publisher in request woud doubtless 
declare himself without delay. 

J. Brooxs (Glasgow).— The soft pedal. 

Amateur.—Mozart was born three years before Handel died. 

Hanpet’s Worxs—The prospectus of the new and complete 
edition of Hiindelis works will be noticed next week. 

J. H. N. (Liverpool)—The best cures for rheumatism are lemon- 
juice and the scherzi of Mendelssohn. 
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Ir the commemoration of the hundredth anniversary of 
Handel’s death, which is announced to take place at Halle, 
in the year 1859, is to be an affair of no greater interest 
than that of the hundredth anniversary of Mozart’s birth, 
celebrated so recently at Salzburgh, it will be scarcely worth 
a journey to the borders of Saxony. Greater things, how- 
ever, are anticipated; and even at this early period the 
event is eagerly discussed throughout the length and breadth 
of Germany. Should the general expectation be realised, 
we may perhaps have to record a celebration something like 
the Bonn Festival in 1845, when the statue of Beethoven 
was inaugurated in the Miinster Platz—but without, we 
trust, the coutingent blunders which gave so absurd a color 
to some of the proceedings on that occasion. 

The musical performances will, of course, be on a scale 
of magnitude and importance commensurate with the event, 
and will be devoted chiefly, if not wholly, to the works of 
Handel. It is not too soon even now to express anxiety 
about the man in whose hands is to be vested the direction 
of the whole. Let us hope that the near vicinity of 
Leipsic on one side, and Weimar on the other, will not 
induce the committee to invite the assistance of any of the 
members of a well-known clique of intriguers and Jesuits, 
who, while they entertain but small esteem for Handel, 
and openly avow their contempt for oraforios, would 
be not the less eager to come forward on an occasion 
which presents them with so excellent an opportunity of 


A correspondent of Z'he Atheneum, (whose letter will be 
found in another column) warns English admirers of Hiindel 
not to subscribe money for a monument to Handel at Halle. 
With this warning we cannot sympathise, since we are 
unable to see any reason why a monument erected to the 
immortal composer in his native town should at all inter- 
fere with a monument being erected in or near Westminster 
Abbey ; nor can we understand why English amateurs of 
music should withold their aid from such an undertaking. 
On the other hand, the writer has logic on his side when he 
suggests that whatever money is subscribed should be re- 
tained in England, in charge of a committee, until it can 
be satisfactorily shown that, at least, twice as much has 
been collected in Germany, It would be a little too exact- 
ing on the part of our Teutonic friends to claim our great 
musician for themselves, and make us raise a monument to 
his memory, under their inspection, and at our expense, 
The recollection of the Mendelssohn Testimonial scheme, 
and of the inexplicable conduct of the Leipsic autho- 
rities, is still fresh in England; and it behoves all 
who entertain the notion of giving support to the Halle 
speculation, in a pecuniary form, to understand thoroughly 
under what kind of management the funds are to be ad- 
ministered before parting with a single penny. As-we think 
it more than likely that ‘this country will be largely repre- 
sented on the occasion, we are not averse to its accepting a 
fair share of the responsibilities ; and indeed we should be sorry 
to find anysigns of indifference about a project which, after all, 
has for its end to do honour to the composer of The Messiah. 
That Handel, the musician, was more English than German, it 
needed not The Atheneum to tell us. The writer of the 
latter might have gone still further, and have stated that 
Hindel was naturalized an English subject three-and-thirty 
years before his death. The accident of birth, when weighed 
against this, and the fact of his having composed all his great 
works in England, an@ to English texts, cam hardly be 
worth much consideration. 

The propriety of celebrating the hundreth anniversary of 
a great man’s death has been canvassed, and not without a 
show of reason. The Halle festival, however, should be 
regarded in the same light as the Bonn fétes of 1845—as a 
festival to celebrate the inauguration of a monument. Thus 





increasing their notoriety, and of keeping their names and 
their doctrines before the world. There must be no Liszt 
with a mass at Halle, as at Bonn there was Liszt with a 
cantata. The commemoration must be in all respects 
serious, and worthy of Handel. 

Who then should be the conductor! The question is one 
of infinite moment, since upon its solution depends in a very 
great measure the character of the proceedings. If Dr. 
Spohr at the period of the commemoration is still in the 
full enjoyment of health and strength, there can be no doubt 
that he will be the fittest man to assume so important a position. 
If the contrary, we have no preference among any of the 
other musicians of Germany ; but we sincerely hope the 
committee will exercise so wise a discretion in their choice 
as not to offend the majesty of Handel by any admixture 
of charlatanism with a festival got up in honour of his 
memory. All Europe should be attracted to Halle by this 
solemnity ; and all Europe, in the persons of its worthiest 
musical children, should, if practicable, take some active part 
init. If, moreover, it be a time of peace (which Louis 
Napoléon permit!) we see no reason why crowned heads 
should not pay the same deference to Handel at his birth 


construed, the anomaly invo®Wed in the other view of it 
disappears. 


LETTER FROM RACHEL TO HER SON.* 
(Translation). 








* Cairo, Oct. 18th, 1856. 


“Dear Lirrtz One,—My health is going on not badly. I 
have already gained some strength. My appetite is suffi- 
ciently good. I am as well installed as one can be in Egypt. 
There are two hotels at Cairo; I am in the best one. My 
bed-room, which looks due south, is as large as one of your 
dormitories, and elevated in proportion. So that although 
the heat is considerable, there is no want of air. Provisions 
are all that need be desired. The cook, who is French, pro- 
vides us with little dainties, in title of being her country- 
women. I have already taken some short walks in the 
interior of the city, and in the environs. 2 

“This is a very curious, very interesting, and very rich 
country. I hope one day you will make this beautiful trip, 





“* No apology is necessary for the publication of the above interesting 
letter from the greatest dramatic artist in the world, whose return to 
tle stage is anxiously anticipated by all true admirers of histrionic 





place as they have already paid to Beethoven at his, 





genius, 
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and that God will permit me to be your cicerone (which 
means your devoted guide). 

“More than ever do I congratulate myself upon being 
‘une grrrrande tragedienne.’ I meet none but people ready 
to oblige us, to serve us, to amuse us; in short, since my 
departure from Marseilles, I have everywhere encountered 
maternal hospitality. 

“Your aunt (Madlle. Sarah) is very well; she laughs, 
she sings, and would even dance to make me smile, and that 
is not always easy, for I very often think that I am far from 
my dear little ones. It is true that I quickly comfort my- 
self with the thought that I have only left my country for 
some months in order to return to my children, strong and 
healthy, never to leave them any more. 

“T have made an effort to write you this long letter, since 
writing fatigues me and excites me —two things strictly pro- 
hibited by the doctors. Nor can I write to any one else by 
this mail. I hope you will thank me by writing me a long, 
a very long letter. Tell me all your thoughts, and some 
news, if you have any, as there is no French paper here. 

“T shall write to my dear parents by the next boat. 
There was an earthquake at Alexandria during our stay. 
There was no accident, but it left a profound impression 
upon me. It isa sublime horror! At Cairo some accidents 
occurred. But now I must take leave of you, and put into 
this letter a thousand tender kisses for you. ‘“ RACHEL.” 

(ORIGINAL.) 
“ Caire, le 18 Octobre, 1856. 

“CHER PETIT,—Ma santé ne va pas trop mal: j’ai déja pris quelques 
forces. L’appetit est trés-suffisant. Je suis aussi bien installée qu’on 
peut l’étre en Egypte. Il ya au Caire deux hdtels; je suis dans le 
meilleur. La chambre-a-coucher, qui est en plein midi, est grande 
comme un de vos dortoirs, et élevée proportionellement. Donc, bien qu’il 
fasse une bonne chaleur ici l’air ne manque pas. La nourriture est des 
plus convenables. La cuisiniére, qui est Frangaise, nous fait de petites 
douceurs, & titre de compatriotes. Déja j’ai fait quelques petites pro- 
menades dans le cour de la ville et aux alentours. 

**C’est un pays bien curieux, bien intéressant, et bien riche. J’espére 
qu’un jour tu feras ce beau voyage, et que Dieu me permettra d’étre ton 
cicerore (ce qui signifie conducteur dévoué). 

“Plus que jamais je me félicite d’étre une grrrrande tragédienne. 
Je ne rencontre que des personnes prétes 4 nous obliger, & nous servir, 
& nous distraire; enfin, depuis mon départ de Marseille, j’ai rencontré 
partout une hospitalité maternelle. 

“Ta tante (Mlle. Sarah) est trés-bien; elle rit, elle chante et 

danserait méme pour me faire sourire, et cela n’est pas facile tous les 
jours, car je pense bien souvent que je suis loin de mes chers petits. I] 
est vrai que je me console vite en me disant que je ne me suis expatriée 
quelques mois que pour reyenir & mes enfants, forte de santé et pour ne 
plus les quitter jamais, 
“Je viens de faire un effort pour t’écrire aussi longuement, car écrire 
- me fatigue et m’émeut, deux choses trés-défendues par les médecins. 
Aussi ne puis-je écrire 4 d’autres personnes par ce courrier. J’espére 
que tu vas m’en remercier en m’écrivant une longue, bien longue lettre. 
Dis-moi toutes tes pensées et des nouvelles si tu en sais, car ici nous 
n’avons aucun journal frangais. 

“J’écrirai 4 mes chers parents par le bateau prochain. Il y a eu un 
tremblement de terre 4 Alexandrie pendant notre séjour. Il n’y a eu 
aucun malheur, mais cela m’a laissé une impression profonde. C'est 
une sublime horreur. Au Caire, il y a eu quelques accidents. Sur ce 
je te quitte, et mets dans cette lettre mille tendres baisers pour toi. 

a “ RacHEL.” 


Mr. Ricwarpson, the eminent flautist, while attending a re- 
hearsal at the Surrey Gardens, was seized with paralysis, and 
now lies in a very precarious state. It is feared he will never 
be able to play again. 

Sir Heyry Bisnor.—The friends of the late Sir H. R. Bishop, 
who for many years held the office of Professor of Music to the 
University of Oxford, have commenced a subscription in order 
to raise a monument to his memory, and, above all, to purchase 
the ground which covers his remains, and thus prevent his grave 
from being forgotten —Cheltenham Examiner. 








MDLLE. STEFFANONI. 


We all remember Malle. Steffanoni at the Royal Italian Opera 
in 1847-8 She came to England with Marini, the basso (who is 
now at St. Petersburgh). =he was not accounted much at that 
period. But times change, and singers with them. Mdlle. 
Steffanoni has passed some eight years in America, where she 
must have made great progress, unless our neighbours in Paris 
are gone mad, 

Owing to the sudden indisposition of Mad. Frezzolini, Signor 
Calzado applied to Mdlle. Steffanoni, of whom he had heard, 
and whom he knew to be in Paris, to undertake the ba. 
Leonora in the Zrovatore at a few hours’ notice. The lady con- 
sented, and although the audience was ill-disposed towards the 
substitute (of whose name most of them had never heard), she 
triumphed over their prejudices, and created a furore. The next 
day all Paris was talking about her. And now Madlle. Steffa- 
noni forms one among the stars of the Italiens, and is regularly 
attached to the theatre. In one night she became famous. 

Is all this justified by the merits of the new comer? That is 
exactly what puzzles us to know. 


M. JULLIEN’S CONCERTS. 


Tue principal novelty at these entertainments since our last 
account, has been the “ French Quadrille,” companion to the 
“ British Quadrille.” M. Jullien, with his usual ingenuity, has 
placed the most popular French melodies in a very brilliant 
setting, and displayed them to the utmost advantage. The in- 
troductory air, “Rendez-moi ma Patrie,” symphonically pre- 
faces, as it were, the whole ; after which follow the regular 
dance tunes. In No. 1 we have “Le Petit Tambour ;” No. 2, 
“La voila, cette France chérie,” with variations for flute, 
flageolet, oboe, clarinet, and cornet, by Messrs. De Folley, 
Collinet, Lavigne, Lazarus, and Keenig; No. 3, “ Veillons au 
salut de l’Empire ; No. 4, “ Le Petit Caporal,” variations on the 
ophicleide by Mr. Hughes; and No. 5, “La Manaco,” an old 
French tune, a favorite of the Emperor Napoleon the first ; the 
composition winding up, after M. Jullien’s peculiar fashion, with 
a peroration of which the airs “ Partant pour la Syrie,” and 
“Vive l’Empereur,” constitute the main features. The French 
Quadrille, in a word, is a capital one, and is nightly re- 
ceived with the greatest applause, and when condensed for 
the pianoforte and stript of its symphonic costume—whose 
proper place is the theatre—promises to become as popular 
as its brother of England. Miss Catherine Hayes has sung 
during the week, among other things, “Voi che sapete” 
(Nowe di Figaro), “O luce di quest’ anima” (Linda di 
Chamoun), “ Pl Birdling,” a song written expressly for her ; 
Wallace's ballad, “Why do I weep for thee?” and the Irish 
song, “Savourneen dheelish.” The last, by the way, has been 
wrongly assigned in the programme to Moore, who had nothing 
to do with it. The words of “Savourneen dheelish” were 
written by George Colman for Jack Johnstone, and, in their 
simplicity and natural expression, are better fitted to the pathetic 
old air than the famous lyric of Tom Campbell, or the patriotic 
verses of Tom Moore. Miss Catherine Hayes sings it delight- 
fully, but it loses much of its force in the mouth of a lady. The 
selection from Ji Jrovatore keeps its ground, and deservedly, 
The performance is very fine, both of the band generally and 
the instrumental solists. The chorus of male voices, too, in the 
“ Miserere,” produces a powerful impression. The overture to 
Egmont must be noticed as one of the most masterly recent 
achievements of the band, which always plays the music of 
Beethoven as M. Jullien conducts it—con amore. Nor should 
we overlook the new Belgian violinist, M. Le Hon, who haswon 
the admiration of all amateurs by his brilliant execution, pure 
taste, and splendid tone. M. Le Hon is a great acquisition to 
M. Jullien’s band of solists, and his performance nightly 
makes a powerful impression on the audiences. We shall 
allude to the Belgian violinist by-and-bye at greater length. 








Partstan AMUSEMENTS.—The receipts of the theatres, con- 
certs, and other places of public amusement, for the month of 
October, have exceeded those of the previous month by 149,472f. 
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REVIEWS. 

No. 1. “Unprer tHE Greenwoop TrEE”’—Ballad; No. 2. “Love 
IS LIKE THE OceaAN WiLD”—Ballad; No. 3, “FEASTING ON OUR 
coop Kine’s Drer’—Recitative and Air; No. 4. “IN ouR 
ForrEs?-DELL’—Part-Song of Village Maidens. (From the cantata 
of Robin Hood.) Written by George Linley. Composed by John 
L. Hatton. 

We find no reason to modify the opinion derived from hearing 
a performance of Mr. Hatton’s Robin Hood at the recent Brad- 
ford Festival. The work was unworthy of the occasion and the 
man. A great deal more was expected from one who had written 
such good songs under the pseudonyme of “Czapek,” and 
brought out an opera (Pascal Bruno) in Germany. Either Mr. 
Hatton carelessly threw away an excellent opportunity of dis- 
tinction, or was incapable of anything of a higher character. In 
whichever case, it is a matter for regret, since every new failure 
made by an English composer throws further into the shade all 
hope of a national opera as the nucleus of a future national 
school. 

The pieces before us are those which produced the most effect 
at Bradford. They are trifles at the best, and do not call for 
criticism in detail. No. 1is the simple ballad in which Mr. Sims 
Reeves was encored. In No, 2, if we remember well, Miss Milner 
was similarly complimented. No. 3is the bass song of the Bishop, 
which Mr. Weiss sung with so much spirit: and No. 4 the part- 
song (for female voices) of village-maidens—or “ forest-maidens,” 
as it stood originally, for which a contemporary suggested the 
substitution of “deers.” Why is not the whole cantatu printed ? 
This would afford us a better chance of appreciating its merits, 
and possibly of reversing in some respects our first verdict. 


“Tae Lime Trees py tue River.”—Ballad; written by T. 8. Douglas 
—composed by G. A. Macfarren. 

Both the poetry and the music of this ballad are unexception- 
able. It is true the same things, or much the same things, have 
very often beeu said and given to the world by poet and musician 
united, but rarely with better taste, less obstrusiveness, or more 
elegance. 

“ BeauriruL May”—Song with a burden; sung by Miss Sherrington 
in the cantata of May Day; written by John Oxenford—com- 
posed by G. A. Macfarren. 

Is this piquant and really beautiful piecee—in which the 
poetry and music may be likened to a young married couple, 
formed by heaven for each other, and at their union rejoicing in 
every advantage, mental and physical —is this all that the 
“spirited publishers” have entrusted to the engravers’ hands 
from the cantata of May Day, which achieved so legitimate a 
public success, and made so favourable an impression upon all 
the musical connoisseurs at the Bradford Festival, last Sep- 
tember? £% donc/ This is “encouraging art” with a ven- 
geance. 

Bivr-ry’p Next.” Ballad. Written and composed by George Linley. 


Mr. Linley appears to have as many mistresses as the Grand 
Turk. “Blue-ey'd Nell” is only one of a hundred, whose per- 
fections he has apostrophised in rhyme set to music, and without 
whose company 

“Dark would be life’s dream, 
Cold this earth would seem.” 


Why does he not marry one of them, and have done with 
this lyrical mumbling—instead of “roving alone,” in “silent 
groves,” “beneath the pale stars’ ray,” ete. It would be better 
for all of us—for the music-publisher, for the critic, and for the 
poet-musician himself. Mr. Linley’s strains are so much of a 
colour that any one of them would do well enough for the entire 
harem of fancy-ladies about whom he cares so much and the 
world at large so little. 


“SMiu’st tTHov?—He’s cominc.” Irish Cradle Lullaby. Poetry 
and melody by Sir John Edmond de Beauvoir, Bart. 
A mother lulls her baby to sleep, with the consolation that 
papa, who is at sea, will soon return. The words, if not new, are 
smooth and pretty, The music ; 


——_—_— 








“Tur ZINGARELLA.’—Composed by Venzano. Written and arranged 
by George Linley, 

For “arranged” read “ disarranged.” Mr, Linley has appa- 
rently transposed a Song which M. Venzano wrote for the 
peculiarities of Madame Gassier, the key in which it here stands 
bringing it evidently too low for that lady’s voice. Mr. Linley 
has also produced verses disclosing an equally familiar ac- 
quaintance with the habits of Bohemiennes and of swallows— 
since he tells us that the “ merry Zingara,” 

“ Light of heart, and tull of glee,” 
roves from 

The land whence comes the swallow.” 
The music, though not very original, has the merit of being 
sparkling and effective. 


“Farr Hinpa” — (Schin Rohtraut)— Translated from the German 
of E. Mérike, by E. M.S. Composed by Louis Wallbach. 

The German poem is a good specimen of the romantic ballad. 
The translation into English is not bad, but might have been 
better. The music is not sufficiently well written to atone for 
the common-place character of its first idea. 


“WHEN BIRDS ARE SINGING.”— Duet for Soprano aud Contralto. 
Composed by Henry Smart. 

Although reminding the hearer in its general character of 
Mendelssohn, this is not the less a melodious and graceful 
duettino for the chamber, effectively voiced and harmonised 
with musicianly skill. There is only one theme, which is thrice 
repeated, but in the third verse the accompaniment is slightly 
varied. In the last bar of the accompaniment, on the first 
page, the inadvertent omission of a flat to the note B, in the 
transition to the seventh on G, should be rectified, since 
it strangely obscures the harmony. The words are simple and 
beautiful, 


Mr. W. Vincent Watxace has left England for New York, 
and, we learn, has taken with him the MS, score of an opera, 
with the intention of having it performed in the eapital of the 
United States. 

Mryerbeer.—Mdlle. Blanche Meyerbeer, the eldest daughter 
of the celebrated composer, has just been affianced to M, Le 
Baron von Korff, a member of one of the oldest families of the 
Prussian nobility. 

ConsERVATOIRE IMPERIALE DE Musique.—M. Fontana, Mattre 
de Chant of the Grand-Opéra, has been appointed professor of 
singing in the place of the late M. Bordogni. 

An American Prima Donya—Awerica is about to supply 
Europe with a prima donna. Miss Julia May, a lady of only 
twenty years of age, who has studied under the best masters in 
Italy, and is now in Paris, destined, according to general rumour, 
to be the star. Her voice is a soprano sfogata. 

Mr. Benepict.—The musical directorship at Stutgardt, vacated 
by the death of Herr Lindpaintner, will possibly be filled by 
the appointment of Mr. Benedict, who is a native of the capital 
of Wurtemburg,. ‘ 

Loypon Sacrep Harmonic Socizry.—Ou Monday evening 
the members of thissociety held a musical soirée, which was 
numerously attended. The Rev. H. J. Hatch, one of the vice- 
presidents, occupied the chair, and was supported by several 
officers of the society. In the course of the evening a selection 
of sacred music was performed by the Misses Wells, Mrs. Gil- 
bert, Miss Cole, Madame Stuttaford, Miss Gilbert, (who was 
encored in “Consider the lilies,” by Topliffe,) Miss Panchard, 
Miss Cambridge, Mr. Tilly, and Mr. Walworth. Miss M. 
Wells, in “If guiltless blood,” gained great applause ; and the 
trio “ Lift thine eyes,” by Mrs. Gilbert, Miss Cole, and Miss M. 
Wells, was re-demanded. The solos were interspersed with 
choruses, in the style of chorales, and suited for voices alone. 
Mr. G. Pringle was accompanyist, and Mr, Surman conductor. 
The concerts for the winter season commence in December. 

DrespEN.—On the square opposite the theatre, it is intended 
to erect a monument to the memory of Carl Maria von Weber. 
Mendelssohn’s Lvijah has been performed here with the greatest 
success, 
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LiverPooL.—(From our own Correspondent, Nov. 12.)—The 
Saturday Evening Concerts improve. At the Concert-hall on 
Saturday, Miss Williams, “the Welsh Nightingale,” had a good 
attendance ; and at St. George’s-hall, the same evening, there 
there was a fair audience, the singers being Mad Constantini, 
Miss Lavine, Messrs. Miranda, Scarisbrick, and Vango, with 
Mr. W. T. Best at the organ, and Mr. G. Holden at the piano. 
For the next Saturday concert Mrs. Sunderland has been 
engaged.—Miss Arabella Goddard, Miss Sherrington, and Miss 
Fanny Huddart are engaged for the Philharmonic Subscription 
Concert on the 9th December—The threepenny organ _per- 
formances in St. George’s Hall are to be discontinued, and given 
on Saturday nights instead—a sixpenny concert taking place 
in the afternoon of Saturday as usual.—The Bronsil family 
are attracting large audiences at the Clayton Hall.—Professor 
Anderson is nightly filling the Theatre Royal. 

MancuEster.—(F'rom a Correspondent.)—The first of Hallé’s 
Classical Chamber Concerts for the current season—the eighth 
—took place at the Town Hall on Thursday (Nov. 6th). The 
attendance was numerous. M. Hallé was assisted by Herr 
Ernst and Signor Piatti. The programme was as follows :— 

Parr I.—Grand Trio (in D, Op. 70, No. 1)—Beethoven. Grand 
Sonata, piano and violin, Ded. to Kreutzer (A minor)— Beethoven. 

Part Il.—Grand Trio (in C minor, Op. 66)—Mendelssolin. Theme, 
with Variations, piano and violoncello—Mendelssohn. Solo, violin, 
Nocturne (in E major)—Ernst. Solo, pianoforte, “ Promenades d’un 
Solitaire” (F sharp and B flat); “La Chasse” (Study in E flat)— 
Heller. 

This was an admirable selection, and could hardly be surpassed 
as a test of the merits of the three accomplished instru- 
mentalists. The Kreutzer Sonata perhaps pleased most generally, 
not only on account of the beauty of the piece itsglf, which 
appeals to all hearts, but the exquisite playing of Ernst, by his 
pathos, intense expression and refinement of style, realizes all 
the composer intended on the violin. The two “ grand ” trios— 
“grand” in the legitimate sense of the word—were well con- 
trasted, and put the executants on their mettle. All were in 
force, and a greater treat, perhaps, has not been afforded to 
M. Hallé’s subscribers since the first series of concerts was given. 
The second movement of Beethoven’s trio, and the scherzo of 
Mendelssohn’s, produced the most marked sensation. But, indeed, 
the whole was irreproachable, and the feeling created by such 
music, executed so magnificently, bordered on enchantment. How 
miraculously Ernst executes Mendelssohn’s fairy-like and delicious 
scherzos, and how profoundly he interprets the passionate ima- 
ginings of Beethoven, need not be told. The great violinist, 
always equal to the occasion, never played better and never 
delighted more. With two such consummate masters as Piatti 
and M. Hallé to aid him, I need not say there was no failing on 
the part of his coadjutors. In short, it was a glorious evening, 
and everybody was in raptures. It would be unjust were I to 
leave unnoticed Ernst’s charming “Solo 4 Nocturne ”— a com- 

osition full of poetry—which, played in his impassioned manner, 
a ge down repeated bursts of applause ; nor the performance 
by M. Hallé of Stephen Heller’s strikingly original morgeaus, 
with which the amateurs of the piano were more Sanodintsty 
delighted ; nor the delicious little air varié of Mendelssohn, in 
which the audience were fairly divided in their admiration of 
violoncello and piano—by Piatti and Hallé. It is pleasant to 
know that these sterling concerts are assuming much the same 
importance as those which take place in the Paris Conservatoire, 
of which they may be regarded as the camera reflection. 

Swansga.—Mr., Snary’s Concert took place at the Assembly 
Rooms on Monday evening, in the presence of a large audience, 
including the mayor and several members of the Indefatigable 
Lodge of Freemasons. The bill of fare comprised glees, songs, 
duets, &c,, several of which were encored, Mr.and Mrs. Suary, 
Master Harding, and Mr. William Merrick (of Bristol), the 
singers, acquitted themselves well. The last, a baritone, sang 
Rossini’s “ Pro peccatis ” and Donizetti’s “Vien Leonora.” On 
the whole, the concert gave great satisfaction. 

Errurt.—Herr Reinthaler’s oratorio, Jephthaandhis Daughter, 
was latelygiven at this town, his birth-place. The first perform- 
ance was so crowded and so successful, that a second is demanded, 





Norwicu Musica Festivau.—Some differences of opinion 
which prevailed between the Earl of Albemarle and the com- 
mittee for conducting the Norfolk and Norwich Musical Festival 
have been happily arranged, and the noble lord has consented 
to accept the office of chairman of the committee, which was 
offered to him some time since. The guarrantee fund is reported 
to be progressing satisfactorily ; and Lord Sondes and Lord 
Suffield have cousented to act on the committee. At a meeting 
of the City Committee of the Town Council on Thursday it was 
decided to erect a new orchestra in St. Andrew’s Hall, although 
the consideration of the details was postponed for the present. 
It is proposed that the orchestra should accommodate 500 per- 
sons, as it is intended to use it for the first time at the Festival. 

CuELTENHAM—(From a Correspondent, Nov. 10.).—Mr. Fin- 
layson’s concert, announced for some time, took place on Friday 
evening at the Assembly Rooms. The attendance was nume- 
rous, and the programme attractive. The vocalists were Misses 
Dolby, Amy Dolby, Messrs. Montem Smith, George Dolby, and 
Merrick; the instrumentalists—M. Sainton, violin, Sig. Regondi, 
concertina and guitar, and Messrs, Lindsay Sloper and C. Bla- 
grove, pianoforte. The instrumental performances were admi- 
rable. M. Sainton executed the Luecrezia Borgia fantasia with 
consummate ability, and roused his audience to a high state of 
excitement. Mr. Lindsay Sloper may be placed in the same 
category with M. Sainton. His pianoforte solo was very fine, 
and was loudly applauded. Nevertheless, the Cheltenham gentry 
would appear to prefer the concertina and guitar to either the 
violin or piano, since Signor Regondi was encored in his two 
solos, which, as usual, he played “to perfection.” Miss Dolby 
sang three songs—Wallace’s “If loved by thee,” “Bay of 
Dublin,” and “ Heigho! Janet’”—and was encored in all, a com- 
pliment she richly merited. The capacity of pleasing univer- 
sally belongs to Miss Dolby in an eminent degree. Miss Amy 
Dolby was very successful in the ballad of “The Mitherless 
Bairn,” which she sang with true expression. Mr. Montem 
Smith obtained a loud encore in “Good bye, sweetheart,” 
Bishop’s “Fisherman’s good night” brought the concert to a 
termination. 

Dessau.—Mendelssohn’s St. Paul was given on the 3rd of 
October. The singers were Mesdames Michalesi and Meyer, 
Herr Pielke and Kriiger, with a chorus and orchestra of above 
200 performers, under the direction of Herr Thiele, successor 
and pupil of I'r. Schneider. The performance created a deep 
impression. 

Leirsic.—A musical correspondent of Leipsic writes as fol- 
lows :—The second of the present series of Gewandhaus concerts 
was particularly interesting, it being the occasion of the débuts 
before the Leipsic public of two artists already favourably known 
in England. Herr Reichardt obtained a very great success, 
being compelled to repeat his second morgeau—an honour rarely 
accorded at these concerts. Mr. W.G. Cusins gave an admi- 
rable performance of Sterndale Bennett’s fourth concerto, which 
rather astonished the good Leipsicers, who are too apt to imagine 
that we in England do not know what good music is. The suc- 
cess of Mr. Cusins, following upon Miss Goddard’s “ Merk- 
wiirdige Erscheinung” of the previous winter, may help to 
convince them ofthe contrary.—//lustrated London News. 

Beruin.—Herren Oertling, Rehbaum, Wendt, and Birnbach, 
have announced a new quartet, by Herr Voigt, at their next 
Quartet Soirée. Herr Voigt was a pupil of the Academy of 
Music here, and carried off several prizes. Herr B, Klein’s 
oratorio of Jephtha was lately produced, under the direction of 
Herr Franz, in the Nicolaikirche. It was pretty well received, 
and tolerably executed, although the performers were selected 
from different Gesangvereins, and co-operated for the first time, 
probably, with Herr Franz’s orchestra. The first Quartet 
Soirée of Herren Laub, Radecke, Wiirst, and Brauns, took place 
on the 29th ultimo, in Arnim’s small room, The principal 
features in the programme were Mendelssohn’s quartet in E 
minor, and Beethoven’s in E major. On the 30th ultimo, the 
members of the Singacademie, with the assistance of Liebig’s 
orchestra, performed Sebastian Bach’s grand mass, in B minor. 
The execution, however, of this fine work was far from being all 
that could be desired, 
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THE LIFE & CHARACTERISTICS OF BEETHOVEN. 


BY DR. HEINRICH DORING. 
(Translated from the German for Dwight’s Journal.) 
(Continued from p. 711.) 


Tue realm of tones snatched Beethoven in his last years almost 
entirely trom the actual world, from which his nearly total loss 
of hearing separated him. He shrank back into solitude, de- 
clining almost every invitation, lest he should be, through his 
deafness, burdensome to others. With this tender sparing of 
others there was united in Beethoven a citizen of the world 
sense of freedom which would brook no restraint. Without 
regard to consequences, when he appeared in public places he ex- 
pressed his opinion freely and plainly, not seldom very sarcasti- 
cally, about the government, about the police, about the manners 
of the great, &c. Everybody understood this in Vienna, and in- 
dulged him, whether on the score of eccentricity or out of re- 
verence for his genius. Hence Beethoven frequently maintained 
that : “Nowhere can one speak more freely than in Vienna.” 
His ideal of a constitution was the English. By that he tried 
every political manifestation. But he knew very well how much 
he and his works were prized in England. 

He had an wen Ht proof of that in 1817, when the 
Philharmonic Society in London invited him to come there and 
to compose some grand symphonies. Beethoven was compelled 
by his sickness and by other circumstances to give upthis journey. 
But the lively interest he took in the idea for a long time appears 
in the correspondence which he had about it with his friend and 
pupil, Ries, who had for some years lived in London. From the 
fact, too, that it sheds some light upon Beethoven’s otherwise not 
very favorable situation, this correspondence is not without 
interest. 

Beethoven wrote to Ries from Vienna on the 9th of July,1817: 
“The commissions sent me in your last letter are very flattering. 
From this you will see how highly I esteem them. Were it not 
for my unlucky infirmity, which makes me require much more 
nursing and expense, especially upon a journey and in a foreign 
land, I should accept unconditionally the proposal of the Phil- 
harmonic Society. But place yourself in my position ; consider 
how many more hindrances I have to contend with than any 
other artist, and then judge whether my requirements are unrea- 
sonable. Here they are, and I beg you to communicate them 
personally to the gentlemen directors of the Philharmonic 
Society : 1. I will be in London in the first half of the month of 
January, 1818, by the latest. 2. The two grand symphonies, 
entirely new, shall then be ready, and shall remain the property 
of the Society alone. 3. The Society gives me 300 guineas for 
them, and 100 guineas for travelling expenses, which, however, 
will come much higher in my case, since it will be indispensable 
that I take a companion with me. 4. Since I begin immediately 
to work upon the compositon of these grand symphonies, the 
Society (on the receipt of my draft) will send me here the sum 
of 150 guineas, so that I may provide a carriage and other pre- 
parations for the journey without delay. 5. The conditions with 
regard to not appearing in any other orchestra, to not directing, 
and to giving the preference to the Society, other things being 
equal, are accepted by me, and would, by my love of honor, have 
been understood as a matter of course. I must hope for the 
countenance of the society in initiating and furthering one or 
more (according to circumstances) benefit concerts forme. The 
especial friendship of some of the directors of your estimable 
Réunion, as well as the kind interest of all artists in my works 
is to me a pledge of that, and spurs me on so much the more to 
realize their expectations. 7. Moreover, I wish to have the 
acceptance or ratification of the above drawn up in the English 
language, signed by three directors in the name of the Society.” 
In a postscript to this letter he adds: “I have purposely used 
another’s hand in this letter, in order that you may be better 
able to read it all and lay it before the Society. Ofyour friendly 
sentiment towards me I am convinced, and hope that the Phil- 
harmonic Society will accept my proposal. You may be assured 
that 1 will use all my power to execute the honorable commission 
of so select a Society in the most worthy manner.” In the same 
postscript Beethoven inquired how strong the orchestra would 


journey. 





be ? how many violins, &c,? with one or with two proportions of 
brass ? Is the hall large or resonant ? &c. 

Beethoven unfortunately was obliged to postpone the intended 
“Tn spite of my wishes,” he wrote to Ries on the 5th 
of March, 1818, “it was not possible for me to come this year to 
London. I beg you to say to the Philharmonic Society, that my 
feeble health prevented me. I hope, however, to be this spring. 
perhaps entirely cured, and then to avail myself early in the 
autumn of the commission from the Society, and fulfil all the con- 
ditions of the same.” 

The following passage in this letter affords a deep insight into 
Beethoven’s situation, which, according to his own statements, 
must have been very oppressive. “I wish,” he says to Ries, 
“that your fortunes may improve daily. Alas! I cannot say that 
of myself. I cannot see another starve; [ must give. So you 
can imagine what and how I suffer. Write to me very soon, I 
beg you. If it isin any way possible, I will get away from here 
early, to escape my utter ruin, and so reach London at the latest 
in the winter. I know that you will stand by an unfortunate 
friend. Had I been in the possession of my strength, and had I 
not been here, as always, bound by circumstances, I surely should 
have done far more for you.” 4 

Over a year had passed, when Beetheven, ina letter to Ries 
(April 3, 1819) saw himself obliged once more to announce, that 
for the present he could not possibly come to London, since he 
wasentangled insomany circumstances. “But God will certainly,” 
he added, “aid me to come to London, next winter, when I will 
bring with me the new symphonies. I expect very soon the 
text for a new oratorio, which I write here for the Musical 
Society, and which perhaps will also serve usin London. Do 
what you can for me, for I need it. Orders from the Philhar- 
harmonic Society would have been very welcome. The accounts 
which Neate has sent me from London about the almost total 
failure of the three overtures, distressed me. Here each of them 
in its way not only pleased, but those in E flat and C major 
made a really great impression. The fate of these compositions 
with the Philharmonic Society is incomprehensible to me. You 
will already have received the arranged quintet and the sonata. 
Have both these works, especially the quintet, engraved at 
once. With the sonata there is less need of haste ; yet I should 
like to have it appear within at least two, or at the most, three 
months. Your earlier letter, of which you speak, I did not receive. 
Hence I did not hesitate to sell these two works here also—that 
is to say, merely for Germany. Meanwhile it will take three 
months before the sonata appears here. But do make haste with 
the quintet. As soon as you remit me the money here, I will send 
you, for the publisher, a certificate as proprietor of these works 
for England, Scotland, Ireland, France, &c.” 

About a fortnight later, on the 18th of April, 1819, Ries re- 
ceived from his old friend and teacher a very discontented letter : 
“Tt is incomprehensible to me,” wrote Beethoven, “how so many 
errors could occur in the copy of the sonata. The incorrect 
copying may have arisen from the fact that I no longer have a 
copyist of my own. Circumstances have brought all this about, 
and God must better it, until there comes a different state of 
things. This has lasted now a whole year. It is frightful how 
this thing has gone on, and what has become of my material ; 
and yet no man can say what will come of it, until the promised 
year is passed. Should the sonata* not suit London, I could send 
another, or you could leave out the largo, and begin at once with 
the fugue in the last piece. I leave it to your discretion, The 
Sonata has been written in depressing circumstances ; for it is 
hard to write almost for bread’s sake. To this then have I 
come! To go to London were certainly the sole salvation 
for me, to free me from this wretched, irksome situation, in 
which I never can be well,and never do the work I gould in 
better circumstances.” In a later letter (25th May, 1819) Beet- 
hoven confessed, “I was confined by cares, as never before in 
my life, and that by excessive kindness towards other men.” 

Beethoven excused his long silence in a letter of the 6th of 
April, 1822, with the confession that he had been sick again for 
more than a whole year. “Still,” he wrote, “I cherish the 





* Op. 106, in B flat. 
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thought of coming yet to London, if only my health permit, 
perhaps next spring. You would find in me, dear Ries, the 
true appreciator of my dear scholar, now great master; and 
who knows what new good thing for art may yet spring up in 
union with you. I am, as always given up entirely to my 
muse, and find in that alone the happiness of my life.” 

In this same letter Beethoven mentioned a grand Mass, 
(Missa solennis) which he had not long before written. To his 
inquiry to Ries, whether something might not be made of it in 
London, he had received no answer. Accordingly he turned (in 
a letter of the 26th of July, 1822) to the music Tanlee: Peters, in 


Leipzig, the head of the Bureau de Musique there. “I hereby. 


inform you,” he wrote, “that I will give you the Mass, together 
with the piano-forte arrangement, for the sum of 1000 florins in 
Convention coin, By the end of July you will receive this work 
well written off in score ; perhaps a few days earlier or later, 
since I am always very busy and have been sick now for five 
months. But since one has to go through a work very attentivel 
when it is going to a distance, it becomes a slow operation with 
me. The competition for my works is at’ present very strong, 
for which I thank the Almighty, for I have also lost much. 
Besides, I am foster-father to my brother’s helpless child. As 
this boy of fifteen shows so much talent for the sciences, it not 
only costs a great deal for the instruction and support of my 
nephew, but his future must be thought of, since we are neither 
Indians nor Iroquois, who leave all to the dear God, and it isa 
sad life, that of a pauper. In relation to one expression in your 
letter, I assure you on my honour that it hasalways been my 
principle never to offer myself to any publisher; not out of 
pride, but because I like to see how far the domain of my little 
talent reaches.” 

On the 3rd of August, 1822, Beethoven wrote to Peters in 
Leipzig: “I have already told you of my not yet being wholly 
restored to health. I require baths, as also mineral water, and 
medicine besides. Hence things are somewhat deranged with 
me, the more so, that I must still write. Corrections, too, con- 
sume time. In regard to the songs and the other marches and 
little things, I am not yet decided on the selection ; but all may 
be ready to send by the 15th of this month. I wait for your 
directions, and will make no use of your remittance. So soon as 
I know that the price for the Mass and for the other works is here, 
all can be delivered by the 15th of this month. But after the 
15th I must go to a mineral bath which is in this neighbourhood. 
Hence it is important for me to avoid all business for a while. 

About his physical condition Beethoven wrote some three 
months later, on the 22nd of November, 1822: “ My health is 
not indeed fully restored by my baths ; but on the whole I have 
gained. I had one special evil here, which was hard to over- 
come ; another person had sought me out adwelling-place which 
did not suit me; and this put back my business not a little, 
since one never can get on well so,” 

A letter of Beethoven to Peters in Leipzig (20th December, 
1823), contains the confession: “It is impossible for me in all 
cases to make a percentage arrangement. I find it very hard to 
reckon in that way, oftener than is absolutely necessary. Besides, 
my situation is not so brilliant as you suppose. Iam not in a 
condition to give an immediate hearing toallorders. There are 
too many of them ; and there are many things which cannot be 
refused. Not always does the thing required accord with the 
author’s wish. Were not my income wholly without income, I 
would write nothing but grand symphonies, church music, at 
the least quintets.” ith the expressions in this letter, another 
of the same date, to his friend Ries, in London, harmonizes. 
“With satisfaction,” he writes, “I accept the commission to 
write a new Symphony for the Philharmonic Society. If the 
compensation from the English cannot be compared with other 
nations, I would write even gratis for the first artists of Europe, 
if I were not always the-poor Beethoven. If I were only in 
London, what great things would I not write for the Philhar- 
monic Society! For Beethoven, thank God! can write nothing 
else in the world. If God only gives me back my health 
again, which has improved, to say the least, then I can execute 
orders from all parts of Europe, nay, even from North America, 
and I may yet come to a green branch,” 





In a letter of the 20th of March, 1823, Beethoven pleaded 
his situation in excuse for his delay in sending some military 
marches to Peters, the chef of the Bureau de Musique in Leip- 
zig, “You would not think it strange,” he wrote, “that you 
receive the three marches only to-day, if you were here and 
knew my situation. A description of it would be too prolix 
both for you and me. But I find here something to remark 
on what I have sent. In the grand march there might be 
several regimental bands united, in order to man all the parts; 
and where a regimental band is not strong enough, a band mas- 
ter can easily manage it by leaving out some parts. In Leipzig 
even you may find some one who can show you how this march 
may be set with fewer parts; although it will pain me if it 
should not appear in print entirely as it is. You must pardon 
the many corrections in the copy. My old copyist’s sight, is 
failing, and the younger one must first be broken in. But all is 
at least free from errors. It is impossible for me to serve you 
at once with a violin and a piano quartet. In case you write 
me betimes, however, whether you wish both works, [ will do 
all I can. Only I must add, that I cannot take for a violin 
quartet less than 50 ducats, and for a piano quartet 70 ducats, 
as otherwise I should suffer loss. Indeed, 50 ducats have been 
offered me more than once for violin quartets. But I do not 
like to be exorbitant, and hence with you I adhere to these 50 
ducats, which is actually now the common price. You know 
how quartets have risen now to the highest point, so that one is 
even shamed with a great work. Meanwhile my situation de- 
mands that I should have every advantage more or less for an 
inducement. It is quite another matter with the work itself. 
There I never think, thank God! of the advantage, but only 
how I write.” 


(To be continued.) 


Cotocnz.—On the 4th inst., Messrs. Maurin, Chevillard, and 
colleagues, from Paris, gave their second Quintet Soirée before 
a most numerous audience. The effect produced by their 
execution of Beethoven's quartet in A minor was very great. 
The audience were highly delighted and so were the artists, 
for, after the concert, they repeatedly exclaimed: “Oh! how 
well the public listens in Germany! How different it is in 
Paris!” The quartet was followed by Beethoven’s pianoforte 
trio in B major, performed by Herr E. Frank, Messrs. Maurin, 
and Chevillard. The concert was brought to a close by 
Mozart’s violin quartet in D ae: No. 7. Messrs. Maurin and 
Chevillard left the following day for the purpose of playing 
in Bonn, Aix-la-Chapelle, and Diisseldorf. A concert which 
has attracted considerable attention, is announced for the 11th 
inst. The grand feature in it will be the production of a new 
composition by Herr Ferdinand Hiller—a grand work, in two 
parts, for chorus, solos, and full band. The text is taken from 
the tenth chapter of the twenty-second book of Livy. The same 
subject has already been used by Uhland, in his poem, Ver 
sacrum, and has been arranged in a lyrical-dramatic form by 
Professor L. Bischoff. The action takes place at Alba-Longa, 
and is mixed up with the foundation of Rome, and the introduc- 
tion of the worship of Mars and Vesta. The solo parts are those 
of the Priest of Mars (barytone), the Priestess of Vesta (soprano), 
a General of the Albani (tenor), and a female inhabitant of 
Alba (soprano). Both the soprano characters, with the excep- 
tion of a quartet in the second part, may be sung by the same 
person. The chorus is treated sometimes in the antique style, 
as witnessing the action, and sometimes as participating in the 
action, as warriors, shepherds, populace, etc. 

RAcHEL AND THE Brsnorp.—The Bishop of Nancy, brother of 
a well-known actor, wished to convert the fair Jewess to the 
Catholic faith,and accordingly, the day before her starting for Cairo, 
Monseigneur, by the side of the sofa where Rachel lay stretched, 
held forth with unctuous and persuasive discourse for hours. He 
was overjoyed to find that the actress listened with greedy ears, 
never turning aside her gaze from his countenance. The bishop, 
thus encouraged, proceeded to develope all the beauties of the 
Christian faith ; led away by the subject, his demonstrations and 
gesticulations became more and more vehement, until he was 
forced to pause from sheer fatigue. Gradually the actress had 
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risen from her reclining position, and was following with parted 
lips and glistening eyes every gesture, every movement of the 
speaker. It was natural enough that the latter should deem 
that his argument had been of some avail ; and he said in a soft 
persuasive tone, as he pressed her thin hand between his own 
plump fingers, “ Dear daughter, reflect : what think you of all 
this?” “ Larbleu,” returned Rachel, “I have been thinking that 
you have ten times more talent than your brother; and if I 
could have found such an Orosmane, I need not have been com- 
pelled to give up the performance of Zaire!” Thus saying she 
sunk back again upon her cushion, and rang the bell for her 
maid, while the discomfited bishop withdrew. [We do not vouch 
for the truth of the above anecdote, which originated in a Mar- 
seilles paper, and has been greedily swallowed by our French and 
English contemporaries. The fact that Rachel has not for many 
years been of the Jewish persuasion may militate in some respect 
against its probability —Ep. I, W.] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
IX GERMAN VOLKSLIEDER (National Songs), 
transcribed as popular morceaux for the pianoforte, by Adolph Gollmick. 


Price 2s. 6d. each. These favourite pieces have already passed through several 
editions. Boosey and Sons, Holles-street. 


T. PATRICK QUADRILLE, by Henri Laurent, on 
Irish airs, The best quadrille of the season. Price 3s.; Orchestra, 5s. 
Boosey and Sons, Holles-street. 


\yAdan= OURY’S TRAVIATA, Fantaisie brillante, 
a 


played by Miss Arabella Goddard. Price 4s. Boosey and Sons, Holles- 
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“ UEEN OF FRESH FLOWERS.”—Trio for Ladies 

Voices, written by Bishop Heber, the Music by Henry Smart. London : 
published by R. Mil's, 140, New Bond-street. 





L TROVATORE, for Two Performers on the Pianoforte. 

The whole of the favourite airs in a cloth volume, 6s, La Traviata, ditto, 

5s. ; Rigoletto, 5s.: Ernani, 5s.; Lucia, 6s. ; Huguenots, 7s. 6d., &c. Boosey and 
Sons’ cheap editions must be ordered. 24 and 28, Holles Strect. 





IFTY SONGS sy GORDIGIANI, including all his 
most popular compositions. In a large Volume, price One Guinea. Boosey 
and Sons, Holles Street. 


OOSEY’S EDITIONS of [1] Trovatore and La Traviata 
for the Pianoforte, without words. The only complete editions published. 
Price 5s. each in cloth gilt. Boosey and Sons, Holles-street. 








OOSEY’S EDITIONS of Sonnambula, Norma, Lucrezia 

Borgia, Fille du Régiment, 4s. each ; Lucia di Lammermoor, Fra Diavolo, 

and Don Juan, 5s. each; Puritani, 6s.; Les Huguenots, 7s. 64 Ail complete for 
the pianoforte, in strong cloth covers, gilt. Boosey and Sons, Holles-strect. 





IN THE PRESS, 


A NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION 


OF THE 


SONGS AND DUETS 
LONGFELLOW AND BALFE, 


Containing Five New Songs, and T'wo Duets, in addition to the seven compositions 
contained in the first collection. To be published in the course of the present 
mouth, in a large volume, splendidly bound, price One Guinea, forming a very 
handsome Christmas present. : 


O LADIES.—Avoid Tight Lacing, and try Witu1am 
CarteEr’s Elastic Double Coutil Winter Bodices, 4s. 11d. and 9s. 6d ; Patent 
Front Fastening Stays, 9s, 6d. and 12s, 6d. ; Self-Lacing Expanding Corsets, 10, 6.1. 
and 14s. 6d.; Paris Wove Stays (all sizes), 6s. 6d. and 10s. 6d.; Crenoline Petti- 
coats (lined flannel) for winter 9s. 6d. and 12s. 6d. ; Linsey Woolsey Petticoats (all 
colours), 10s. 6d. and 14s, 6d.; Lama Wool, ditto, (all colours), 14s. 6d. and 2!s. : 
Australian Wool Quilted (appearance Satin), 17s. 6d. and 2ls. ; Quilted Satin Petti- 
coats; Carter's Patent Railway Sa‘ety Pocket, 1s. and 1s, 6d. Family and 
Nursing Stays, Belts, &c., always on hand. 

Engravings of the above sent by post, or Wholesale Lists to the Trade free. 
ae ye re William Carter 22, Ludgate-street, two 
Goors from St. Paul’s, London, South Branch Establishm 7 i 
Causeway, Borough, London. “ te CO 











BOOSEY’S STANDARD OPERAS 


FOR 
PIANOFORTE SOLO, 


In the most perfect form, cloth covers, gilt letters. 
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LA TRAVIATA 

IL TROVATORE 

LES HUGUENOTS 

LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR 

FRA DIAVOLO oe 

FILLE DU REGIMENT 

LUCREZIA BORGIA 

NORMA oe 

SONNAMBULA oe 

DON JUAN on 
PURITANI ee oe oe ee oe 
LES VEPRES SICILIENNES (in the press). 
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BOOSEY & SONS’ Musical Library, 28, Holles-street. 








PIANOFORTE DUETS. 


BOOSEY’S OPERA JOURNAL. 
A NEW AND CHEAP COLLECTION OF POPULAR OPERAS 


TWO PERFORMERS ON THE PIANOFORTE, 


BY 


CALCOTT, NORDMANN, ayy DIABELLI. 
Each Opera contains from 12 to 20 pieces, bound uniformly in strong Green 
Cloth Covers, Gilt Letters, at 


ONE THIRD THE ORDINARY PRICES. 








CONTENTS. 
LA SONNAMBULA 
RIGOLETTO 
ERNANI oe 
LINDA DI CHAMOUNT .. 
LUCREZIA BORGIA 
NORMA oe ee 
ELISIR D’AMORE 
. ANNA BOLENA .. 
NABUCODONOSOR 
. LES HUGUENOTS ee 
. LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR 
2. PRE AUX CLERCS oe ee 
. L'ULTIMO GIORNO DI POMPEII 
. BEATRICE DI TENDA .. oe 
. ZAMPA oe oe oe 
5. FIDELIO ee oe a 
. MATILDE DI SHABRAN 
. CENERENTOLA .. 
. IL TROVATORE .. 
20. LA TRAVIATA oe oe 
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THE COMPLETE COLLECTION of Twenty Operas may be had, in a handsome 
Mahogany Case, price Five GUINEAS, 
NOTICE TO THE TRADE. 


The prices of this Collection having been reduced to the same rate as the 
Pianoforte Operas, and Lyric Dramas, a similar discount is allowed, 
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NEW WORK BY HENRY SMART. 


Just Published, Price 5s , in a large book (60 pages), 


A CHORAL BOOK, 


CONTAINING 











A Selection of the Tunes employed in the English Church, Newly Harmonised and adapted for Four Voices and Organ, by 


HENRY SMART. 


PREFAOE. 


“ Although but to-day offered to the public, this little work is, in fact, more than eight years old. At the commencement of the year 1848, the congregation 
of St. Luke’s Church, desirous of some better performance of the musical portion of the service than is ordinarily found in the parish churches of London, instructed 
me to take the necessary steps towards the formation of a choir. A very early question for my decision was as to the amount and kind of music to be sung under 
this state of things. It seemed to me that, although the service might be, to a great extent, what is termed ‘choral,’ it should not, on that account, cease 
to be congregational. We might, for instance, advantegeously adopt much of the cathedra! usage—such as singing the responsive parts of the service, and 
chanting the Canticles and Psalms of the day—in which the congregation would speedily learn to take part, and we might even have an Anthem in the place allotted 
to it in the Prayer Book ; but we must, notwithstanding, retan the Metrical Psulmody, if we wou!d not both destroy a characteristic feature of the Parochial Service, 
and deny to the people a kind of music which, according to my experience, and in spite of sme modern notions on the subject, they certainly sing, when favourably 
circumstanced, with more zeal and effect than any other. Having decided on the maintenance of Metrical Psalmody, my great difficulty was in s-lecting an ‘arrange- 
met of tunes for the u-e of my choir. I may have been fanciful or hypercritical, but I must confess that, a'ter making an extensive acquaintance with books of the 
sort, I found none entirely to suit my purpose. Most, doubtless, had merits to recommend them for their peculi-r objects; but it was not in accordance witl: the 
views I have always held on the matter, to ado) t the pretty glee-like harmonisation of some, or the Gothic severity of ‘note against note’—both tiresome to the singer 
and not necessarily of devotional character—found in others. I, theref re, as many have done before, determined to arrange a Tune-Book for myself, and hoped—as, 
doubtless, did my predecessors—to advance Parochil Psalmody one step, at least, in the right direction. 

“The same reasons which induced me to undertake the work—adde to the kind solicitations of many friends—amateur and professional—have now led to 
its publication. The style of the vocal arrangement answered my expectation. The choir sang their parts with spirit and satisfaction, while the congregation 
— ceased to find any difficulty in bearing their share in the general harmony; and I trust, and believe, that similar results will follow wherever it is 

opted. 

** Having thus given the history of this little book, it is necessary to say something as to its contents. The object has been, not to accumulate the greatest possibie 
number, bur to present a fair selection of ordinary and usefil tunes, put into the best shape I could devise for choral and congregational purjoses. Many of the 
melodies have been, probably, much corrupted by long use. The extent to which they are impure, however, would be now very difficult to ascertain ; and I have, 
therefore, taken the |east objectionable versions I could procure, that were at the same time, at all reconcileable with the prevailing traditional habit of singing them. 
Th:re are, also, several melodies in this collection of which I by no means approve; but since, in spite of their demerits, it seems probable that they mill always 
continue in congregational use, I thought it best to sdmit them—clotied, however. in such a styie of harmony as might, in some d grec, compensate for their original 
meanness or triviality of character. The number of absolutely new tunes is very sma'!, being limited to two, comp sed by a former pupil of mine, Mr. Aspinwall, of 
Bolt .n, (and which, for their musicil merit, and the scarcity of good tunes in their peculiar metres, are well worthy a place in any ec llection), and twovr three 
contributions of my own composed to mctres at the present very scantily provided with appropriate melodies. The tunes marked as German Melodies are taken— 
with certain slight, though necessary, alt:rations—from the 371 Vierstimmige Choralgesange of Sebastian Bach. 

‘Several of the tunes are harmonised in two different ways. Their use, at the organist’s discretion, will be found of service in the progress of a long psalm, not 
only as affording relief to the ear, but as a means of following, in some degree, such variety of sentiments as may exist in the words. A few of the melodies appear in 
a third shape—namely, sung in unison and octave by the choir, and sup)orted by an independent organ-part ; and from this mode of treatment, judiciously applied, 
the choral will be found to yield some of the finest effects of which it is capable. It would have been impossible to have given this triple form to every tune (even if all 
were properly susceptible of it) without unduly swelling the bulk of the volume. The examples given ure, therefore, rather offered as practical hints to organists who 
may feel disposed to carry out the suggestion. With the same view I have inserted, at the end ot the book, an example of four methods of ‘giving out’ a psalm-tune :— 
the objcet in a/l being to keep the mclody palpably distinct under whatever form of accompaniment. ; 

“The organ-part, throughout, it will be seen, is not simply a compression of the vocal score. It will serve as a guide to the less experienced class of organists as to 
what additional notes cin be advantageously introduced in accompaniment without damage to the progress of the vocal harmony No further explanation is 
necessary as to this organ-part, except that the pedals are to be employed throughout, either as an independent part (as happens in a few places) or in doubling the 
lowest notes of the bass staff. , 

“It would certainly never have occurred to me to undertake the defence of anything in such very general use as Metrical Psalmody, but for the violent attacks 
latterly made on it in many clerical quarters, and with, I fear, no very honest intention. A contemporaneous publication, for instance, rejoicing in all the meaizval 
barbarism of the four-line staff and diamond note, makes its appearance on the assumption (contained in its advertisem: nts) that Metrical Psalmody ‘is found no 
lonyer to satisfy either the spiritual wants or music: tastes of Christians.” What may be the ‘spiritual want of the Christians’ here alluded to, it is needless to 
inquire; but there can be no difficulty in deciding that ‘musical taste’ must be indeed at the lowest ebb in any who can really preter the meaningless and 
uncouth ‘plain song of the church,’ to any ot!er combination of sound whatever. Few who have listened to a ‘choral’ in the Lutheran churches of the 
Continent, will have failed to no'ice the zeal and earnestness with which it is sung, or the grand «nd solemn eff ct it produces; and although the music 
used in the Dissenting chapels of this country is too commonly of a trivial and even vulgar description, it is invariably sung with sufficient of energy and 
good-wil! to show bith the hold Metrical Psalmody has on the affections of people habituated to sing, and the large musical effect it would yield under the corrective 
discipline of good taste, ) 

‘‘Eng ish Psalmody has, undoubtedly, many faults, but I hold it to be the far wiser course to éndeavour to correct these by narrowing the selection of tunes, and 
imparting a more vigorous tone to their harmonisation, than to attempt to supplant it by a style of music utterly barbarous in itself, autagonistic to the grammatical 
structure of our language, and so wholly opposed to the feeling of the people that it can never come into general use, except on the incredible supposition of a second 
universal ascendancy of the Church which inveuted it. ‘“‘HENRY SMART.” 
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fessor Holloway that his Pills have cured him of Indiges:ion, .ccompanied with all 
its horrors, after several physicans had been consulted in vain. For three 
years he was troubled with these terrible symptoms, frequent vomitings. and 
want of rest, until he accidentally heard of Holloway’s Pills, and persevering steadily 
with the same, in afew weeks he was restored to perfect healt), Sold by all Medicine 
Vendors throughout the world; at Professor Holloway’s Establishments, 244, 
Strand, London; and 80, Maiden-lane, New York; by A. Stampa, Constauti- 
nople; A. Guidicy, Smyrna; and E. Muir, Malta. 


HURCH’'SS AROMATIC HEAD LOTION for 
Cleansing the Hair, Beautifying the Hair, Strengthening the Hair, and 
Restoring the Hair. TRY IT. 
TESTIMONIAL AS TO ITS EFFICACY :— 
“Stanley-street, Eecleston-square, June 28, 1855. 

“Lady Ashburnham has much pleasure in informing Mr. Peachy, that Church’s 

Aromatic Head Lotion is highly approved of by her, as her hair has ceased to fall 
off since using it : she also finds it very refreshing.” 


Manufactured by Mr. THOMAS PEACHY, 35, Rathboue-place, Oxford-street ; 
Wholesale and Retail Depdt, 30, Hart-street, Bloomsbury. Price 5s. 6d. per 
Bottle. Sole Agent, Mr. William Dawson, to whom all Money Orders are to be 
made payable, Post-office, Bloomsbury. 











UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF ROYALTY AND THE ARISTOCRACY 
THROUGHOUT EUROPE. 


OWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL.—The successful re- 
/ sults of the last half-century have proved, beyond question, that this 
unique discovery possesses peculiarly nourishing powers in the growth, restoration, 
and improvement of the Human Hair. It prevents hair from falling off or turning 
grey, cleanses it from scurf and dandriff, and makes it beautifully soft and glossy. 
—Price 3s. 6d. and 7s.; or Family Bottles (equal to four small), 10s. 6d., and 
double that size, 21s. 
ROWLAND’S KALYDOR, ' 
an Oriental Botanical Preparation for improving and beautifying the complexion, 
rendering the skin soft, fair, and bloomiig, and eradicating all cutaneous dis- 
figurements.—Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per bottle. 
ROWLAND'S ODONTO, 
or Pearl Dentrifice, prepared from Oriental Herbs, with unusual care, transmitted 
to this country at great expense, and of inestimable value in preserving and 
beautifying the teeth, strengthening the gums, and in rendering the breath sweet 
and pure.—Price 2s. 9d. per box. 

Beware of Spurious Imitations. The only genuine of each bears the name of 
“ROWLANDS’ ” preceding that of the Article on the wrapper or label. Sold by 
A. ROWLAND and SONS, 

20, Hatton-Garden, London ; and by Chemists and porfumers. 
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ORCHESTRAL JOURNAL: 


A SERIES OF THE Most, 


POPULAR DANCES, 
BY 
FOREIGN AND ENGLISH COMPOSERS, 
ARRANGED FOR 


FULL ORCHESTRA AND, SEPTETT, 


AS PERFORMED 


At Her Majesty's State Balls and the Nobility's Soirees. 


PRICE—For Orcuestra, 53.; For SEprerm, 38. 6d. 
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M. W. Balfe’s Italian School of Singing (third edition) .. ee 
M. W. ’s new cavatina, “‘ Merry May?” on oreere exe 
MW. e's hiew bot , “By the valet side? it renee) 
G. Av Maefarren’s ballad,, ‘‘ The Captive of Agincourt’ és 
G. A: Macfarren’s new ome ** Over hill, over dale” .. ee 
G. Linley’s new ballad, “Little Dorrit’s Vi il” oe oe oe 
G. Linley’s song, *‘In whispers soft and light eo ae 
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E. Silas’s song, ‘The Dying Child en ee oe oe 
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E. Silas’s song, * Oh speed away, ye songs of gladness’ : 

VERDI'S NEW OPERA—LA TRAVIATA. —_——~ 
W. H. Callcott.—The favourite Airs from La Traviata, books 1 and 2, “each 
W. H..Callcott,—The favourite Airs from La Traviata, Duets, books 1 and 2+ 
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René Favarger’s Fantaisie from La Traviata - a ie es a 

J. Rummel's Fantaisie from La Traviata... rs ve T) se se 
VERDI'S OPERA—IL TROVATORE. 

W. H. Callcott,—The favourite Airs from Tl Trovatore, Duets, books 1,2, & 
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J. Rummél’s Fantaisie from I! Trovatore AA =? ce oo ne 
René Favarger’s Fantaisie from Il Trovatore oA os oe ae hic 


THREE SONGS WITH ENGLISH WORDS, FROM IL TROVATORE, 
BY G. LINLEY. 
No, 1.—Forsaken here I wander, 


No, 2.—Day o’er the mountain. 
No, 3.—In our green valley. 
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E. Silas’s Trio for Pianoforte. Violin, and Violoncello, in C minor (No, 3 ~ 

BE. Silas’s Trio for Pianoforte, Violin, and Violoncello, in A major (No. 2). 

E. Silas’s I! Pensieroso for tiie Pianoforte .. v9 ee 4 

E. Silas’s Nocturne in E major °9 7 PY *e 

E. Silas’s Six Duets for two performers .. . : 

René Favarger’s Oberon, (new edition) .. a 

René Favarger’s I] Barbiere .. ae 1? 

René Favarger’s Somnambula F Pe ee 

René Favarger’s Lucrezia Borgia, oe ve 
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. De Vos’s “* The Naiad’s ma” ve “ + “4 
. De Vos’s Valse Brillante .. 7 ae oe oe 
. De Vos’s Marche Guerriere.. oe 


CRAMER, BEALE, & Co., 201, REGENT. STREET, LONDON, 


REY HAIR RESTORED to its ORIGINAL 
COLOUR with ease, safety, and.certainty, by the PATENT GALVANIC 
COMBS and BRUSHES, which are also an unfailing remedy for nervous headache 
aid all neuralgic affections. Illustrated pamphlets, ‘‘ Why Hair becomes Grey, 
and its Remedy,” gratis, or by post for four stamps. All Rheumatic Affections 
are perfectly eradicated by the Patent Galvanic Fiesh Brushes, the most safe, 
simple, and efficient galvanic iistrument extant.  Patronised by the Faculty. 
Offices—E. M. Herring,’ 32, Basinghall-street ; and ‘sold by Chemists and Per- 
fumers of repute, 
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- PIESSE AND LUBIN. 


FRANGIPANNI PERFUME, 2s, 6d, 
FRANGIPANNI SACHBET, 1s. 
FRANGIPANNI SOAP, Is. 
FRANGIPANNI POMADE, 2s, 
FRANGIPANNI INCENSE, Is. 64. 


PERFUMERY FACTORS, 
2, NEW BOND-STREET, LONDON, 


ly.0 EMIGRANTS!— HENRY. CORSTEN, 8, Grand- 

Hall, Hungerford Market, London, begs to inform Emigrants to Australia 
and other Colonies, that he has just received from his relations in Holland, who 
are large seed growers, TIN CANISTERS contzining tie following SEEDS, very 
superior to any sees ex; orted before, at a very low price: 2 ounces: of the large 
yellow cabbage letince ; 2 ditto green ; 2 ditto white coss lettuce, will not easily run 
to sed, and isa splendid salad ; 2 ditto green, stands the frosty nights ;2 ditto 
of the large white royal cauliflower, 1} foot in diameter ; 2ditto of the larve new 
blood-red thin-leaved cabbage; 2 ditto of variegated cabbige ; 2 ditto of the Eldorado 
leek, stands nearly 3 feet high, and.will grow on wll sorts’ of land ; in 2 sorts, 
small packets of cucumber seed ; 2 ditto melon, superior kind ; and.26 packets of 
the best flower seeds, warranted, for £1, or half-canisters for 10s.—A circular, how 
to midiage these, is inside the canister for those unacquainted with gardening. 








Published by Jonn Boosey, of 131, Oxford-street, in the parish of Saint 
Mary-le-bone, ‘at the’ office of Boosey & Sons, 28, Holles-street. Sold 
also by Rep, 15, Jobu-street, Great Portland-street; ALLEN, Warwick- 
laue; Vickers, Holywell-street; Keitu, Prowse, & Co, 48; Cheapside ; 
G, SCHEUKMANN, 86, Newgate-street; Joun SuEerPHEeRD, Newgate-street ; 
Harry May, 11, Hoiborn-bars, Agents for. scotland, Paterson & Sons, 
Edinburgh; for Ireland, H. Bussexu, Dublin; aud all Music-seliers. 


Printed by Witttam Spencer Jonson, “ Nassau Steam Press,’? 60, St. Martin’s 





lane, in the Parish of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, in the County of Middlesex.— 
Saturday, November 15, 1856. : f 





